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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Trade Disputes Bill passed its Second Read- 
' on Wednesday by 277 votes to 250. The 
decision of the Liberal Party to abstain was 
honoured by the great majority of the party, only seven 
of its members following Sir John Simon into the 
opposition lobby. These included Sir Robert Hutchison 
and Mr. Ernest Brown. The three days’ debate on the 
Bill was, in the main, a lawyers’ battle. The Attorney- 
General, Mr. Norman Birkett, and Sir John Simon, in 
particular, made speeches which combined forensic 
eloquence with analytical skill. The debate was con- 
ducted, nevertheless, in an atmosphere of unreality. 
In the first place, the crux of the debate—the question 
whether the Bill does or does not ‘ legalize ’’ general 
strikes—is and will remain remote from the actualities 
of the industrial situation. You can make yourself 
master of your words (as Sir William Jowitt, following 
Humpty-Dumpty, pointed out), but you cannot, merely 
by mastering words, master circumstances. Until the 
problem of effectively regulating essential services is 
tackled, anti-strike legislation is useless. In the second 
place, everyone knows that the Bill will be badly 
mangled in Committee—so badly mangled, probably, 
as to make its final acceptance or rejection of little 
importance. It will have served the purpose of a 
necessary gesture to the trade unions, but a gesture 
which will have led in the end to a deplorable waste 
of time and temper. 
+ * * 
The Liberal attitude towards the Trade Disputes 
Bill was perhaps determined, to some extent, by the 
possibilities of combined action in regard to unemploy- 
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ment which once again are opening up. On Monday, 
Mr. Lloyd George tabled a long motion, the terms of 
which are of sufficient importance to be quoted in full: 


‘*Unemployment,—That this House, gravely con- 
cerned at the widespread and increasing unemployment 
among the people, calls upon the Government to formu- 
late and to present to Parliament an extensive policy 
for utilizing the labour of the workless in useful and 
essential schemes of national development ; to include 
regional town-planning, housing, and stum clearance ; 
the improvement of our system of transport, rail, road, 
and canal ; the extension of traffic facilities in our great 
cities, more particularly in London; land settlement ; 
reclamation and drainage of land; afforestation ; the 
extension and improvement of docks and harbours and 
the development of electricity and the telephone system 
and other works of public utility, the works to be such 
as are needed for the improvement of the national equip- 
ment, and the cost to be met by inviting subscriptions to 
public and national loans from the capital resources 
which now await investment; the service of these 
national loans to be provided partly out of economies 
in national expenditure, partly out of the Road Fund, 
and partly by a tax on the increased land values created 
by the improvements carried out under schemes of 
national development. [An early day.]”’ 


The terms of this motion have reference, as will be 
appreciated, to the Liberal plans set out in detail in 
the pamphlet ‘‘ How to Tackle Unemployment.’ It 
is hoped that a day for its discussion can be found 
during the week after next. There are those who would 
regard the motion as merely a “ tactical move ”’; the 
emphasis which they lay upon this interpretation is, 
however, highly suspicious. The truth is that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s policy has the sympathy of large sec- 
tions of the Labour Party, and it is thought that the 


Cabinet may be prepared to go a long way to meet him. 
* * * 


It is widely assumed that Mr. Snowden is relent- 
lessly opposed to the Liberal unemployment policy. 
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We suspect, however, that this is a misunderstanding of 
the Chancellor’s attitude. It is true that he has 
repeatedly repudiated the policy of raising a loan and 
then devising means of spending the borrowed money ; 
but that is not the Liberal proposal. On the other 
hand, Mr. Snowden has stated with equal emphasis 
that he has never refused money for any sound scheme 
of national development designed to reduce unemploy- 
ment, and we believe that to be literally true. It is 
possible, therefore, that the active co-operation of Mr. 
Lloyd George would be more acceptable to Mr. Snow- 
den than to some other members of the Cabinet. 


* * * 


The Council of the League of Nations has fixed the 
opening of the General Disarmament Conference for 
February 2nd, 1932, following next year’s January 
Session of the Council. It will probably be held at 
Geneva, but the question of the Chairmanship has been 
postponed, owing to the strong opposition in certain 
quarters to the appointment of Dr. Benes, whose name 
had been put forward. A very strong desire was ex- 
pressed, unofficially, that a representative of the United 
States, such as General Dawes or Mr. Owen Young, 
should be appointed as Chairman, in the hope of lifting 
the discussions out of the rut of European controversies. 
It has been suggested also that the preliminary tech- 
nical work, undertaken by the League Secretariat, 
might be assisted by the appointment of an interim 
<ommission, on which the United States should be 
represented, to clear away some of the outstanding 
obstacles to agreement. Unfortunately neither pro- 
posal seems likely to be acceptable to the Americans 
themselves, whose consciousness of power is still 
curiously combined with a shrinking from responsibility. 


* * * 


Among the minor items of its Agenda, the Council 
received a report on the control of opium smoking in 
the Far East, made progress in the discussion of Iraq’s 
entry into the League, and appointed a committee on 
the assistance to be rendered to the Liberian Govern- 
ment in carrying out the recommendations of the 
Slavery Report. The Advisory Committee on Opium 
has also completed the draft convention for general 
restriction of the traffic in morphine, cocaine, and other 
narcotic drugs. But the chief happenings at Geneva, 
apart from the fixing of the Disarmament Conference, 
were the discussions on Polish Minorities. Inasmuch as 
the Volksbund (the minority association) has stated 
that the question of interference with electoral rights 
is being referred to the Polish national Courts, and the 
Polish Government has itself instituted many prosecu- 
tions for attacks on the person and property of Ger- 
mans, Mr. Yoshizawa, the rapporteur, proposed that 
the Council should await a report on these measures 
from the Polish Government before setting up any in- 
quiry. Nevertheless, his report, which was adopted by 
the Council, amounted in effect to a censure of the 
Polish Government for permitting infractions of the 
Convention on Upper Silesia, and for encouraging poli- 
tical organizations whose activities were prejudicial to 
racial harmony. 

7 *. 7 

The Council’s decision to adopt Mr. Yoshizawa’s 
recommendations is a wise one. Even when judgment 
has been given by the Polish Courts, it is probable that 
an independent inquiry will have to be instituted, and 
the work of the Commissioners will be very much facili- 
tated if they can summon witnesses without the re- 
straints which would inevitably be imposed on them if 
they investigating pendente lite. One thing at 


were 
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least is certain: the recent Polish election was no 
ordinary election. A large number of deputies were 
imprisoned before it took place, and the Seym, in 
answer to protests from the Socialists, has been in- 
formed that the arrested deputies will be tried in due 
course. If it is a criminal offence to be an Opposition 
deputy on the eve of an election, the impending judg- 
ments in the Polish Courts should leave plenty of oppor- 
tunity for League action. The Polish Government will 
have further work cut out for it in answering the ques- 
tions of the sub-committee of three, under Mr. Hen- 
derson’s chairmanship, who are to prepare the question 
of the Ukrainian minority for discussion at the next 
Session of the Council. 


* * 7 


One of the most remarkable results of the Geneva 
meeting was the resolution passed by the Committee on 
European Federation at its concluding sitting. This 
was proposed by the Foreign Ministers of France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy, and accepted by 
twenty-three European Foreign Ministers and the repre- 
sentatives of four other European States. It was in 
the following terms :— 


‘* As the result of our discussions and conversations 
during the past few days concerning the problems which 
our Governments have respectively to face, it has be- 
come plain that economic recovery is now being hindered 
by lack of confidence in the course of future events, due 
to widespread political anxiety. That anxiety has been 
increased by irresponsible talk in various quarters con- 
cerning the possibility of international war. We recog- 
nize that there are political difficulties in Europe at the 
present time, and that these difficulties have been accen- 
tuated by the economic instability and unrest which the 
world economic depression has caused. The best service 
We can render towards meeting the economic position is 
the firm assurance of European peace. We therefore 
declare as Foreign Ministers, or responsible representa- 
tives of European States, that we are resolutely deter- 
mined to use the machinery of the League to prevent any 
resort to violence.”’ 


From such a gathering, this is a very notable declara- 
tion, and it is profoundly significant that an under- 
taking to use the machinery of the League is recognized 
as the best service that can be rendered to economic 


stability. 
* * * 


The Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee 
has now presented a second interim report to the 
League of Nations. Like the first report, this is a lucid 
and closely reasoned document. It is devoted exclu- 
sively to the distribution of monetary gold and its 
dependence on the general policy of the Central Banks. 
The report will be closely studied by all serious students 
of monetary questions. Its most important conclusion 
for the general public is that the gold standard is no 
longer a fool-proof automatic machine, but a system 
of monetary and credit policy which must be worked 
and controlled by the Central Banks. An enormous 
responsibility for the economic health of the world rests 
therefore upon those who are entrusted with central 
banking policy. This conclusion will be familiar to 
readers of THe NATION, but it is significant that it 
should be emphasized by an international body of 


experts. 
* * * 


The position created by the weavers’ lock-out in 
Lancashire is extremely serious. The result of the 
operatives’ ballot showed a majority of just over two 
to one (90,770 votes to 44,990) against the resumption 
of negotiations. This means that, failing intervention, 
the lock-out—which may soon bring industrial Lanca- 
shire to a standstill—will continue indefinitely. The 
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Government, fortunately, has lost little time in realiz- 
ing its responsibilities. On Tuesday the Prime Minister 
invited representatives of both sides to meet him in 
London—an invitation which was promptly accepted. 
But a situation has now been reached where, however 
effective the conciliatory methods brought to bear, a 
resumption of work must almost certainly take time. 
The loss to Lancashire, in view particularly of the 
present world-situation, is incalculable. In the mean- 
time, Sir Kenneth Stewart, Chairman of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation, has issued a reasoned statement in 
favour of the more-looms-to-a-worker system. 


* * * 


The mystery of the Representation of the People 
Bill, to which we referred last week, has now been 
resolved. It appears that its adumbration of clauses 
** making provision with respect to speakers at election 
meetings *’ and ‘* restricting the purposes for which 
the funds of political organizations may be applied,”’ 
appeared in the long title of the Bill in error. A new 
Bill, from which reference to these purposes has been 
omitted, was duly tabled last Friday. 


* * * 


Nobody expected that M. Steeg’s Government 
would last long; but it might reasonably have been 
expected to last a little longer than it did. It was 
defeated by the narrow majority of ten votes on an 
interpellation censuring the Cabinet for having facili- 
tated speculation by a premature announcement of 
their intention to control the price of wheat and raise 
it to 175 franes a quintal; an increase of 8 fr. 25 ¢c. on 
the price ruling at the close of the last Parliamentary 
Session. ‘This issue divided the Left groups upon whom 
M. Steeg depended, and rallied the Tardieu groups 
who are his irreconcilable opponents. A new Govern- 
ment has been formed by M. Laval who, after fruitless 
attempts to get more support from the Left, has col- 
lected a Cabinet which will obtain its majority mainly 
from the same quarters as M. Tardieu’s. M. Tardieu 
himself becomes M. Laval’s Minister for Agriculture. 
The indispensable M. Briand remains Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. It would be very rash to hazard a 
guess as to the life of M. Laval’s Government, but it 
seems probable that his, or his successor’s Cabinets will 
be roughly of the present complexion until the General 
Election next year. 


* * * 


The Australian Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
has delivered a judgment refusing, without further 
inquiry, to make any variation in the basic wage or 
the method of calculating it, but declaring that, for a 
period of twelve months and thereafter until further 
orders, a general reduction of wages will be necessary. 
The Commonwealth Government is determined to use 
all its resources to prevent the judgment from being 
enforced, and is apparently prepared to restore con- 
fidence by retiring the judges. As a further aid to 
economic recovery, Mr. Scullin has reinstated as Com- 
monwealth Treasurer, Mr. Theodore, who resigned six 
months ago on account of the serious charges made 
against him by a Royal Commission. Mr. Scullin 
explains that the Queensland Government has been 
dilatory in pushing proceedings against Mr. Theodore 
in the Courts, and that he cannot any longer deprive 
himself of Mr. Theodore’s services. Mr. Theodore, 
incidentally, is regarded as the leading advocate of 
inflation. To Mr. Scullin’s surprise, the decision seems 
to have been very badly received by the moderates in 
the Cabinet, and it is even reported that Mr. Fenton 
and Mr. Lyons, the late Acting Prime Minister and 
Acting Treasurer, are contemplating resignation. 
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The Report of Mrs. E. D. Simon’s Committee on the 
conditions of service of the women staff in Army and 
Navy ‘* canteens’? is of more than passing interest. 
This is, we’ believe, the first time that an “ all- 
women’s ’? Committee has been asked to investigate a 
matter of national controversy: it has done so with a 
thoroughness and promptitude which deserve very high 
commendation. The Report will strengthen Miss Bond- 
field’s hands in her efforts to find suitable alternative 
occupations for displaced women workers from the 
Lancashire mills and elsewhere. It makes it clear that 
the allegations brought against canteen work are 
founded (to quote the temperate words of the Report) 
on ** insufficient knowledge of the facts.’’ An interest- 
ing sidelight on the changing character of the Army 
emerges. In 1912, 43 per cent. of the total revenues 
of military canteens was derived from the sale of beer. 
In 1929, the corresponding figure was 9 per cent. We 
hope Mrs. Simon will bring this fact before her 
colleagues of the Licensing Commission. 

* * * 

A very interesting experiment has recently been 
carried out in Scotland, financed largely by the Empire 
Marketing Board and the Committee of the Distressed 
and Mining Areas (Scotland) Fund. Ten thousand 
school children from the populous district of Lanark- 
shire received daily three-quarters of a pint of Grade A 
milk. A similar number were treated as ** controls ”’ 
by the simple expedient of giving them none. The 
selection of children for the two groups was purely 
arbitrary and no personal factors were taken into 
account. Lanarkshire was chosen as being a county 
where unemployment is acute and more or less equally 
spread, so that the children’s homes were not contribut- 
ing unforeseen extra nourishment. The teachers re- 
ported that the children receiving milk were much more 
buoyant and lively. Definite increase in growth was 
also noted and improvement in health. These results 
from milk, given as a form of food, are by now well 
known and uniformly favourable. In Great Britain, 
however, they still need to be driven home, since our 
milk consumption per head is one of the lowest in 
Europe. In the case of Scotland, insistence on the 
supply of pure milk in much larger quantities, is of 
special importance, for there the purity of the average 
milk supply jis still very questionable. Abdominal 
tuberculosis, which is thought to be a milk-borne 
disease, has become almost a rarity in England, but 
is still relatively common in Scotland. 

* * * 


Our readers will probably have seen in the news- 
papers an announcement of the forthcoming amalgama- 
tion of the New StTaTesMAN and THE NATION AND 
ATHENZUM. We were not able to announce this in our 
last issue, as the final decision had not been taken when 
we went to press. A new company will be formed which 
will include on its Board representatives of both the 
existing papers, and will publish a weekly review under 
the name of THE NEw STATESMAN AND Nation. This 
will not mean a break with old traditions; the policy 
of the new paper will be that of an independent journal 
of the Left without attachment to any political party, 
and it will continue to draw on the services of the 
familiar contributors of both papers. The editor will 
be Mr. Kingsley Martin, till recently of the MANCHESTER 
GuaRDIAN and he will have the help of Mr. C. M. 
Lloyd, who has been Acting Editor of the New States- 
MAN for the past year. The first issue will probably 
appear in the latter part of February. Meanwhile, we 
inform our Postal Subscribers that they will shortly 
receive a direct communication regarding the part of 
their subscriptions remaining unexpired after the last 
issue of THE NATION. 
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THE EBB-TIDE 


HERE is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken 
ge the ebb, leads to destruction; and the events 

of the past week reveal a dangerously low ebb in 
domestic politics. The division on the Roman Catholic 
amendment to the School Attendance Bill was highly 
discreditable to the House of Commons. Here was an 
issue cutting across ordinary Party lines. There are, no 
doubt, a number of Members with strong views on 
either side of the question, but it would be idle to pre- 
tend that nine-tenths of those who voted for the amend- 
ment were actuated by any other motives than a desire 
to embarrass the Government, or to placate a vociferous 
minority among their constituents. The Catholics have 
taught us that it is an effective manceuvre to have a 
large number of postcards printed and posted to 
Members of Parliament at the critical moment. But 
it may be doubted whether even this subtle method 
of propaganda would have been successful if the House 
had been in normal health. The truth is that the 
present Parliament is in a precarious condition. Parties 
are disintegrating, and no man can say when the 
Government may fall and a General Election be thrust 
upon the country. The Catholics are not the only 
rebels in the Labour Party. Sir Oswald Mosley is on 
the warpath, and while he is not likely to command a 
sufficient following to turn the scales, he may be 
troublesome enough to exhaust the patience of a tired 
and harassed Ministry. 

What, then, is the duty of the Liberal Party at this 
critical juncture? Their position is not a comfortable 
one. They hold the balance of power, but can only 
choose between the policies put forward by others. If 
they judge each question on its merits, they are in 
danger of sacrificing the vital interests of the nation for 
some minor point. If they concentrate on a few major 
issues, they are accused of self-regarding tactics. In 
either case, they are more likely to be blamed than 
praised by the electors. All this is inherent in their 
position, and is unavoidable. They have little to lose 
therefore by choosing their course solely on grounds of 
public policy and the national interest, and pursuing 
that course unswervingly. That would have been 
Campbell-Bannerman’s way, and Asquith’s way. That, 
we honestly believe, has been the way favoured by Mr. 
Lloyd George throughout this Parliament, and the way 
which he still seeks to follow. It is disquieting, there- 
fore, to see a growing restiveness among the other 
Members of the Parliamentary Party. It is hard to see 
what useful purpose has been served by all the doubts 
and alarms as to the Government’s majority on the 
Second Reading of the Trade Disputes Bill. Sir John 
Simon perhaps regards the rejection of the Bill as vital 
to the public interest. If so, he is, of course, right in 
opposing it at all costs. But nobody believes that there 
are enough Liberals of that opinion to endanger the 
Bill, and for the Liberals to vote against it on any lesser 
grounds would, in our judgment, have been indefen- 
sible. 

Let us briefly review the aims which would be sacri- 
ficed if the Government were forced to resign. In doing 
so, we shall make the assumption that the Conserva- 
tives would be returned to power; not that we regard 
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this as a foregone conclusion, but because it would 
obviously be futile to go through a General Election 
unless it is to result in a change of Government. 

What of India? All unprejudiced persons will agree 
that the Government has handled the Indian problem 
extraordinarily well. No doubt the Prime Minister 
and Lord Sankey were fortunate in receiving unexpected 
and invaluable assistance from the Indian Princes; 
no doubt the success of the Round-Table Conference 
was due to the collaboration of many admirable dele- 
gates; the fact remains that negotiations of extreme 
delicacy were carried through by these Ministers, when 
any slip might have broken up the Conference in dis- 
order. Whatever happens, that will stand to the 
Government’s credit. But though a big step forward 
has been taken, it is only the first step towards an 
Indian settlement. Negotiations must continue, and, 
when they have been carried through, there will be 
legislation required, and a difficult period of transition 
in India. Can anyone who has studied the Indian ques- 
tion contemplate without dismay the idea of handing 
it over at this point to a Conservative Government ? 
There is not only the danger that Mr. Churchill may 
be in the Cabinet. He is at any rate a courageous and 
outspoken opponent of self-government for India. A 
greater danger lies in the fact, to which Mr. Baldwin 
alluded in the House on Monday, that Mr. Churchill 
represents a considerable body of opinion in the Conser- 
vative Party. It is the existence of this powerful 
element among its supporters which would, we believe, 
fatally embarrass a Conservative Government in carry- 
ing to a successful conclusion the great ** act of faith ”’ 
towards India upon which the present Government 
has embarked. Nor, we will add, would it help matters 
to have the impracticable element in the Labour Party 
lamenting outside the conference chamber. In short, 
if there were no other reason, there would be a strong 
case for keeping the present Government in office until 
the Indian settlement is further advanced. But there 
are other reasons. 

What of the League and Disarmament? 
Memories are short, and some people may already 
have forgotten the sense of national humiliation with 
which they watched, towards the end of the last Par- 
liament, the British delegates at Geneva, apparently 
preoccupied with saving a few pence out of the few 
pounds which the British Empire contributes to the 
budget of the League. It is not, however, a small 
matter that the Disarmament Conference is to be held 
next year, and that we may be represented there by 
Lord Cushendun instead of by Lord Cecil. Thos2 
who really care for the future peace of the world will 
think very seriously before they risk such an exchange. 

It may be said, however, that, though the Govern- 
ment has done fairly well over India and foreign policy, 
it has been a lamentable failure in domestic affairs. 
There is, of course, much that could be said in support 
of that view. Two and a half millions unemployed are 
a formidable argument. But let us again look at the 
alternative. Can we expect a rational and far-sighted 
policy for the revival of trade and the reduction of 
unemployment from a Conservative Government? Not 
a bit of it. We know what to expect. The first measure 
to which Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain are pledged 
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is a ‘* rough-and-ready ’’ emergency tariff, which 
means a tariff of the most indiscriminate and least 
scientific kind, with the maximum disturbance of trade, 
the biggest burden on the consumer, and the smallest 
benefit to the Exchequer. Even a convinced Protec- 
tionist might shrink from embarking upon his policy 
in such a way. And this is to be followed, we are 
told, by negotiations for trade agreements with the 
Dominions, in which we shall offer the quota system, 
which the Dominions have already rejected, while Lord 
Beaverbrook shouts for Empire Free Trade, which the 
Dominions have consistently spurned. Surely a pros- 
pect which the strongest Imperialist would dread! 

It is right, then, in our judgment, for the Liberal 
Party to continue to keep the present Government in 
office. But it is at least doubtful whether this will be 
possible much longer by the precarious, day-by-day, 
hand-to-mouth methods which have sufficed hitherto. 
The time seems to have come when some more definite 
arrangement, honourable to both parties and as little 
irksome as possible to either, should be reached. The 
Government will not be able to formulate and carry 
through a coherent policy while its life is constantly 
menaced. Nor is it fair to Liberal members to keep 
them continually in doubt as to the best course to 
pursue. It may be that no such arrangement is 
feasible, but there is so much in common between the 
immediate aims of both parties that it would be well 
worth while to explore the ground. Much will no 
doubt depend upon the Government’s reception of the 
Liberal resolution on unemployment and national de- 
velopment which will be discussed in the House of Com- 
mons at an early date. Some months ago we suggested 
that if the Government were wise they would invite 
Mr. Lloyd George to become the Chairman of a 
National Development Committee, or a Home Market- 
ing Board, of the kind envisaged by Norman Angell. 
We still believe that the most fruitful measure of co- 
operation would be reached on those lines. However 
that may be, some basis of co-operation must soon be 
found, or the two progressive parties will be left by the 
ebb-tide to founder on the rocks. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


HATEVER may be the outcome of the approvai 

given by the House of Commons to the Catholic 

Amendment to the School Attendance Bill, an 
analysis of the wider issues involved has now become a 
very pertinent matter. The manner and the circumstances 
in which the Government was defeated are of grave im- 
portance. Members were permitted to assume that there 
was no vital question of principle or permanent control 
involved. Thus, in an atmosphere of kindliness and arti- 
ficial reasonableness, the case against Roman Catholic 
schools and black-listed Anglican schools went by default. 
One Nonconformist speaker was made to appear the 
aggressor, while the House permitted itself to believe that 
if only Nonconformist opposition could be silenced the 
system of ‘* dual-control ’? would continue to work admir- 
ably in the interests of children, parents, and the State. 
In such circumstances it was not surprising that many 
Labour Members and a few Liberal Members felt that their 
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votes were bound by pledges of “‘ fair treatment ”’ to the 
Catholics, hastily given in the general election, at a time 
when the full significance of such pledges was not realized. 

The temper of Members was such that they refused to 
make the distinctions necessary in order to face the issues 
involved. The position of non-provided schools under the 
1902 agreement is open to criticism—to severe criticism— 
whether the school-leaving age is raised to fifteen or remains 
at fourteen. This is admitted by Lord Eustace Percy, who, 
although opposed to raising the school age compulsorily, 
endeavoured to achieve agreements by which the 190:: 
arrangement might be revised in favour of the non-provided 
schools. The debate last week tended to slur over the’ 
facts. Within the last twenty years many breaches of the 
1902 arrangement have occurred. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the compulsory raising of the school age is a 
new element in a situation already aggravated. The pros- 
pect of this reform has enabled out-of-date, ill-equipped, 
and none-too-well-managed Anglican rural and slum schools 
to take refuge under the Catholic plea for ** fair treatment ”” 
in regard to building grants; the argument being that if 
the school age is raised the children of denominational 
parents should not be deprived of benefits which would 
be reaped by children already in State schools. In our 
view the Churches have been gratuitously presented with a 
new ‘* moral ’’ appeal, while the condition of their schools 
and the effect of their schools upon the general standard 
of our State educational system has become an obscured 
issue because the raising of the school age has been hastily 
decided upon before the problems of non-provided schools 
have been adequately considered. 

We are not only of the opinion that the House of 
Commons was very unwise to pass the Catholic amendment. 
We hold the view that Sir Charles Trevelyan has been 
unwise in allowing the issue in regard to building grants 
to become confused with the raising of the school age. It 
was not enough to resist the Catholic amendment. The 
primary blunders are of earlier origin. Negotiations have 
proceeded upon a basis far too favourable to denominational 
interests, and much too careless of the needs of the State 
and of the children in denominational schools, When Sir 
Charles Trevelyan took office there was a real prospect of 
amicable agreement between the Anglican schools and the 
State, in which the bogy of a £83 millions State purchase 
would never have been raised to scare Members of the 
House of Commons. Even at a later date, the frank 
memorandum of the Bishop of Chichester and the Yorkshire 
concordat gave to Sir Charles Trevelyan a lead which he 
might have followed up in the House of Commons. But 
by refusing to ally himself with moderate Anglican opinion, 
he has permitted the Catholics to make the pace in his 
negotiations, and the Church of England and the Conserva- 
tive Party to take refuge beneath their wings. Had he 
openly allied himself with the more moderate forces of the 
Church of England, it would almost certainly have been 
possible for him to reach a separate agreement with the 
Catholics without promising building grants for any new 
Roman Catholic schools which that enthusiastic community 
may deem it their duty to build in the future. We are 
convinced that the Roman Catholics are now the only real 
champions of the ‘* dual system.” If they were out of the 
field, agreement could be reached with the other denomina- 
tions, and the system under which children were educated 
would not greatly differ between one school and another. 

It is not yet too late to raise these issues in Parlia- 


ment, but if an agreement were reached it might be too 
late. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HE resumed sittings of the House began with a silly 

sham fight over the appropriation of Private Members’ 

days. The tactics of the Official Opposition in wast- 
ing as much as possible of the Government’s time and then 
jeering at the meagreness of their achievements is becoming 
a trifle obvious. And one cannot forget the economy reso- 
lution which was talked out on one of these precious 
Wednesdays. 

a — + 


Tories can, however, console themselves with the 
thought that the very first of the appropriated days resulted 
in a heavy defeat for the Government on Mr. Scurr’s amend- 
Education Bill. In spite of the studious 


moderation of the mover, the debate produced a higher 


ment tto the 


degree of eloquence than of reasonableness. This is always 
to be expected where religious passions are aroused, and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, when, after all his efforts at com- 
promise, he found himself defeated by 33 votes, must have 
murmured something like ** Tantum religio potuit suadere 


malorum.”? 


- * 7 

An amusing incidental effect of the division was the 
stark fury of the Clydesiders, Moselinies, &e. Again and 
again they have been severely reprimanded for tapping 
tentatively on the tom-tom of rebellion in cases where the 
Government was failing to carry out its election pro- 
gramme. Yet now, when part of that programme was 
actually being implemented, righteous and respectable right- 
wingers launched out smoothly into revolt like ducklings 
on a pond. Only Conservatives secured unanimity in the 
lobbies, but to judge from their speeches they were brought 
together by mixed motives. Some voted as keen Anglicans 
or Catholics or as zealous protectors of minorities; others, 
having been extensively and expensively educated them- 
selves and feeling none the better for it, were eager to pro- 
tect the workers from a similar surfeit; others, again, 
thought that any stick was good enough to beat the Govern- 
ment with. But the total adverse vote of all parties, how- 
ever heterogeneous, was hardly a good omen for Ministers 
in approaching the more critical trial awaiting them on the 
Trade Disputes Bill. 


* * * 


No hint of uneasiness, however, appeared in the manner 
of the Attorney-General when he rose on Thursday to 
demonstrate the qualities of the 1931 model Jowitt. The 
exhibition was a marvellous tour de foree, but could not 
altogether conceal the defects of the machine. Sir William, 
after quoting Humpty-Dumpty, showed himself to be no 
follower of the White Knight. So far from claiming every- 
thing to be his own invention, he was anxious to distribute 
all the credit among his prospective critics or their pre- 
decessors. Thus he had provided his bus with four 
principles by way of cylinders—only because Lord Hailsham 
had four in the 1927 Road-hog. The gear-box was taken 
from the Disraeli of 1875; the hood (contrived to contract 
outwards) from the pre-war Liberal model; coach work 
was by Asquith, lubrication by Simon, and the general 
design very much what Mr. Gladstone meant in 1871. So 
far a typical piece of modern Socialist legisiation! The 
only really novel feature appeared to be the total absence 
of brakes, so that the Jowitt, once started, can only be 
stopped by a brick wall or an injunction in the High Court. 
To compensate for this the indemnity given by the manu- 
facturers against all third-party claims is remarkably com- 
plete. It was a great piece of salesmanship. 
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Stanley Baldwin, however, is pretty well proof against 
charms of any description; you might just as well try to 
mesmerize a bed-post. He gave one shuddering glance 
at the Jowitt, and said, in effect, ‘* Take away your jingling 
Juggernaut—I wouldn’t willingly be seen dead within a 
mile of it.”” Norman Birkett was less crude but even more 
destructive. Pensively he dismembered the whole contrap- 
tion, demonstrating as he did so the cheapness of the 
material, the inadequacy of the parts, and the inelegance 
of the design. Then he gazed with gentle melancholy on 
the havoc that he had made and pronounced judgment. 
‘* These bits and pieces,”’ he said, ‘* will never run upon 
the roads no how. Indeed, contrariwise. But,’’ he added 
brightly, ‘* take them along to our Liberal garage and 
with general good-will, fervent prayer, and a slice of luck 
we may make you a perfectly good sewing-machine.”’ 


* * * 


Tories have insisted on three days for Second Reading, 
but really, after Norman’s speech, they might just as well 
have taken a short cut to Committee where the real doings 
will take place. But one would not willingly have missed 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s song and dance. Nothing depresses 
him; not even a Labour Government. If Dante had known 
him he would have given him a special part in the 
** Inferno ’’—as an irrepressible imp skipping cheerfully 
about on the hot coals and shrilling witty and good- 
tempered impertinences at the distant Powers. 


* * * 


The Indian debate was in many respects worthy of the 
occasion and was made memorable by the important 
declaration of Mr. Baldwin. The Conservative leader 
showed, not for the first time, that he can rise to a great 
occasion with real courage and breadth of vision; and this 
speech, following upon those of Mr. MacDonald and Lord 
Reading at the Conference, should mean that this great 
issue is lifted right out of party politics. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Colonel Lane Fox, and Mr. Oliver Strachey proceeded on 
the same helpful lines. Mr. Isaac Foot expressed the 
Liberal view in a magnificent burst of oratory, and the 
party can put this speech with that of Lord Reading and 
be proud of the contribution that their delegates have 
made. Sir John Simon spoke naturally in a lower key, but 
he was big enough to express the essential warnings of his 
great Report without showing any resentment at the 
manner in which his work and that of his colleagues has 
been thrust into the background. Winston’s speech is hard 
to describe justly. It was a characteristically brilliant and 
vigorous effort, and expressed the real feelings of many 
Tories in the present and almost all in the past. But it is 
something of a tragedy that the man who played so great 
a part in giving self-government to South Africa and Ire- 
land should now win cheers only from the most reactionary 
benches in the House. He has been a leading statesman of 
the nation for many years. Is he going to sink to be a 
mere leading article of the Dairy Main? Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn concluded the debate with an unfortunate error of 


tactics. He followed immediately after Mr. Baldwin, and 
should have responded at once to the challenge of 
generosity. But his mind was full of clever replies to 


Winston (who had already been answered by his own 
leader), and he could not refrain from delivering them. I 
have left the Prime Minister, who spoke first, to the last. 
It must be admitted that he spoke uneasily and untidily, 
as he usually does in the House and never elsewhere. But 
his work had been done in the Conference, and will live 
when many a brilliant Parliamentary performance has been 
utterly forgotten. 


ERIMUusS. 
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THE RIGHT OF SECESSION 


Tue Hindus, the Moslems, the Princes, 
Believe that the scheme may succeed ; 

The Tories (though Winterton winces), 
The Libs. and the Labs. are agreed. 

Yes, the Round-Table Conference ended 
With nobody greatly annoyed 

Save the Congress Left-Wingers—attended 
By Churchill and Lloyd. 


We are granting the right of secession 
As we did to the Irish and Dutch, 
And °’tis Churchill’s deliberate impression 
We are putting our fate to the touch; 
For the Hindus are thirsting for slaughter, 
And if tanks be not freely employed, 
Then the blood will be flowing like water, 
Say Churchill and Lloyd. 


Ah! what is this sound, as of rending, 
That falls on my agonized ears? 
Is it Indian patriots ending 
The Empire connection with shears? 
(A strikingly foolish proceeding 
When freedom’s already enjoyed !)— 
Or is it the Empire, seceding 
From Churchill and Lloyd? 


MacFLEcKNOE. 


THE INDIAN ARMY 


HE Round-Table Conference spent such a large 
amount of time upon the communal question that a 
number of important subjects were scarcely discussed. 
Foremost amongst these is the future of the Indian Army, 
which was dealt with most inadequately by a Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. H. Thomas. The only 
subject seriously considered was the provision of Indian 
officers instead of British for the Indian Army, and the far 
larger question of building up a real national Army for 
India was never brought up at the Conference. There 
seems to be a disposition to accept, especially in England, 
the official view that the present organization of the Army 
is not the result of our deliberate policy, but is an inevitable 
development due to Indian conditions, and in some 
respects to Indian failings. It may, therefore, be 
necessary to remind English readers that three-quarters 
of a century ago the Indian Army was far more 
of a national army than it is to-day. It contained 
215,000 Indians and only 40,000 Europeans, as against 
the present proportion of 150,000 Indians and 60,000 
British troops. The Indian troops were drawn from all 
parts of the peninsula, instead of almost entirely from the 
Punjab and United Provinces. They had their own artillery 
units from which they have been debarred since the Mutiny, 
and no attempt was made to introduce that ‘‘ counterpoise 
of natives against natives ” inside the Army which has 
been a feature of the organization since 1860. The pre- 
Mutiny Army was a national Army, organized for the 
purpose of defence and aggression; it was turned into 
an Army of Occupation definitely under British control. 
The ratio of British to Indians was fixed at two to five. 
No Indian after the Mutiny could be a gunner. No Indian 
officer, until the last year of the war, could rise to a 
position in which he could command British troops, or ke 
senior to the latest subaltern. 
The pre-Mutiny Army, though its equipment relative 
to that of its opponents was far worse than to-day, managed 
to hold the frontier successfully, and to tackle situations 
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quite as difficult as any that a modern Army is likely to 
face. From 1860 onwards the Army has been organized 
on the ‘* two great principles, of retaining in the country 
an irresistible force of British troops, and of keeping the 
artillery in the hands of Europeans.’”? It is possible to 
justify these principles on the grounds of expediency or 
safety, but, once the Indian troops had become a subsidiary 
force assisting the work of a British Army of Occupation, 
certain other policies were adopted which will make the 
work of re-forming a national Army extremely difficult. 
Owing to the expense of keeping up a larger European 
force the Indian troops were reduced until they number 
at present less than one per two thousand of the population. 
Strategical considerations and certain other reasons, not 
entirely disconnected with the proximity of Simla and the 
Hills, have led to the concentration of the Army in the 
Punjab. As only a very small proportion of the population 
has to be recruited it was easier to collect these from the 
neighbouring districts. The regiments drawn from the rest 
of India were allowed to deteriorate, the isolated units 
could not be kept up to the same standard of parade 
ground efficiency. Service with them was considered 
derogatory, and some of the ‘* Terra Cotta Bombardiers ”* 
were looked upon as professional oubliettes into which the 
inefficient British officer could be quietly dropped. ‘* Pro- 
motion cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, 
nor from the south.”’ 

There are certain areas, like the lower parts of the 
Ganges valley, where climate and race seem to produce a 
people little inclined for war, but there is no idea more 
offensive and absurd than that there are a few martial 
races in the North, and that the rest of the inhabitants of 
the peninsula are unsuitable to bear arms. The Deccan 
has always produced tough and enduring men. The 
Marathas overran most of India in the eighteenth century, 
and in the last war their regiments fought magnificently. 
The Moplah rising after the war was probably due in part 
to the disbandment of the regiment which allowed some 
outlet for the exceptional] fighting qualities of this section 
of Madras Moslems. There are other races, like the 
Lingaiyets, which have never been brought into our mili- 
tary system. These sturdy, self-respecting peasants have 
many of the characteristics of those admirable fighters, the 
Jats, but because they speak a Dravidian tongue and live 
in the South they have been left alone by the recruiting 
officer. Worst of all, we have entirely neglected the low- 
easte Hindus, who would have provided an enormous 
reserve from which to draw men of undoubted loyalty and 
endurance, and often of very fine physique. The Mahars, 
for example, have for many years been drafted into the 
police, but a curious snobbishness prevented them being 
taken into the Army until half-way through the last war, 
when a special battalion was recruited, and performed 
admirable service. In this matter Simla is still obsessed by 
certain old-fashioned ideas about the value of a “ martial 
appearance,”’ of height and a fine pair of moustaches. The 
last war proved the value of the small wiry man, who 
thrives under rough conditions and on poor food, who is 
adaptable and has few religious or other inhibitions. 

The effect of this policy has been unfortunate from 
many aspects. Large areas and important sections of the 
population have been allowed to lose all connection with 
the Army and military service. The result of concen- 
trating on a few areas has been to make ordinary recruit- 
ing methods unnecessary, for military service is well-paid 
and popular where its conditions are understocd. It was 
usually sufficient for the Commanding Officer to let his 
regiment know that there were some vacancies, and that 
they could bring along some of their relations. The system 
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broke down in the war, but it was not till 1916 that serious 
attempts were made to tap new sources, and by that time 
feeling was running against the Government, and a boom 
in agricultural produce made the peasants of the south 
less anxious to venture upon a service of which they knew 
nothing, and in which their caste was unrepresented. The 
drafts which came from these new areas did very well, 
with the possible exception of a battalion raised among the 
bhadralog or middle classes of Bengal, an enterprise which 
was conceived and carried out in a theatrical manner which 
did much to militate against its success. It is absurd to 
quote this one failure as typical! of the military capacity 
of those * lesser breeds without the law ’’ who do not 
happen to live in the Punjab, or the United Provinces. 
Even since the war the half-hearted attempts made to 
‘*‘ develop a more general sense of citizenship *”’ have been 
confined to the smal] urban educated population, while 
the great mass of hard-working peasantry have been neg- 
lected. We are now experiencing at the Conference some 
of the complications due to a system which enables some 
comparatively small section of the population, like the 
Sikhs, to claim special privileges on account of the high 
proportion of their sect who have served in the Army. 

The internal organization of the Army proves that the 
military authorities in India still regard Indian soldiers as 
assistants to British troops rather than the nucleus of a 
future Indian national Army. The modern Army has been 
divided into a Field Force, intended for foreign service, 
with one British soldier for every two Indians, and the key 
services in British hands; the Covering Troops which are 
mostly Indian, are apparently considered enough for main- 
taining order on the Frontier; the Internal Security Troops 
act as a garrison, and in this European troops are in a 
majority. This division only emphasizes the illogical nature 
of our policy. If the Covering Troops, with six Indians to 
every European, are considered strong enough to protect 
the frontier, for what purpose is the Field Army intended ? 
Is it meant to fight for India, or for the Empire? Possibly 
the latter, as almost the only occasion of its use since the 
Are the 
Internal Security Troops meant to check another Mutiny, 
protect European lives in case of a rising, or be used as 
armed police? In the first case they should be concentrated 
in the Punjab, in the second they should be based on the 
great ports, in the third they should be divided up, and 
kept at convenient points about the peninsula. If the 
Covering Troops are sufficiently strong for frontier use, 
could not they be supplied with Indian artillery, tanks, 
signals, &c., and become a real Indian Army with, if neces- 
sary, a few English troops for instructional purposes? It 
is not surprising that the average Indian politician finds it 
utterly impossible to understand the working of the English 
military mind, and remains firmly convinced of our bad 
faith. 

The charge of insincerity is borne out by our attitude 
towards commissions for Indians. There is little doubt 
that most senior Army officers still believe, with Lord 
Roberts, that ‘* however educated and clever a native may 
be, and however brave he may have proved himself, no 
rank which we can bestow upon him would cause him to 
be considered as an equal by the British officer.’? The post- 
war history of the granting of King’s Commissions to 
Indians is complicated and unhappy, and it is impossible 
to believe that any intelligent foreigner, who studied the 
problem, would acquit us of deliberate bad faith. There 
are times when we show a curious lack of humour in our 
dealings with India. The Simon Commission contained at 


war has been to send a brigade to Shanghai. 
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least one civilian member who had risen to field-officer 
rank during the four years of the war, and there were 
many English examples of men who had risen during the 
war from the rank of subaltern or private to that of colonel. 
Yet the Commission calmly accepts the official point of 
view that in a country like India containing thousands of 
veterans with many years’ experience of active service on 
the frontier and elsewhere, it is impossible to hasten the 
slow process whereby the first Indian colonel may possibly 
reach that position by the year 1946. There are times 
when one is forced to think that no English regular officer, 
trained in the ordinary Army traditions, can be trusted 
with the task of raising and organizing an Indian national 
Army, and that it will be necessary to call in someone 
who will be free from certain racial obsessions. 
G. T. Garratt. 


SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 
SPEAKS OUT 


OR ten years now the problem of unemployment has 
Five pride of place in our domestic controversies. At 

the moment it occupies, as securely as at any time, 
the centre of the political stage. Other issues become now 
and again insistent—currency, taxation, tariffs, wages, the 
rationalization of industry—but each of them plays, in 
truth, but a secondary réle. The terminus ad quem of dis- 
cussion is still the provision of work for our workless. And 
the end is not yet in sight. A decade of uncertainty and 
drift lies behind us, yet the position is more disheartening 
now than in any previous year. Nor, in truth, is there 
reason to suppose that we have plumbed the full depths of 
our misfortunes. Our industrial maladies are likely to 
worsen before symptoms of recovery appear. 

In substantiation of these gloomy forebodings, let us 
glance at one or two facts. (1) The number of workers now 
actually in employment is the lowest for five years. A year 
ago there were 10,700,000 insured workers for whom employ- 
ment was available. To-day, there are barely 10,000,000. 
Or, to put it another way: our labour capacity is 10 per 
cent. greater than in 1924; our volume of employment is a 
bare 1 per cent. greater. Which means (2) that the volume 
of unemployment has more than doubled. It has increased 
by nearly 150 per cent. in the last eighteen months. Among 
insured workers alone (i.e., apart from agriculture and other 
excepted employments) there are over 2,600,000 unem- 
ployed. And finally (3), the incidence of this unemploy- 
ment is still heaviest in our so-called basic industries. Out 
of over 1,000,000 insured coal-miners, 28 per cent. are 
unemployed; out of 180,000 steel-workers and 200,000 
workers in shipyards, just under 40 per cent. ; out of 550,000 
cotton-workers, 45 per cent. The black shadows of our 
** devastated areas ”’ darken still on the industrial map. 

One point, however, should be made, to avoid possible 
misinterpretation. The rise in the recorded volume of unem- 
ployment is to some smali extent a consequence of recent 
policy, which has rendered a number of workers eligible for 
** doles *? who were previously debarred from receiving 
them. In February of last year, before the last Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act came into operation, there were 
1,520,000 workers on the “ live register,”? while 370,000 
were in receipt of outdoor relief. By May, the live register 
figure had risen to 1,770,000, but the number of workers in 
receipt of relief had fallen to 240,000. The shift from the 
one category to the other is obvious. The volume of un- 
employment of which we are conscious is thus partly a 
matter of administrative policy. 
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Now these matters, it will not be gainsaid, are matters 
of general concern; it is of vital importance that the facts 
of unemployment, and some adequate technique of inter- 
preting them, should be available for the social student and 
for the serious politician. He may »r may not have con- 
structive proposals to offer; but some things at least we can 
reasonably expect him to know. From what causes, and in 
what ways, does unemployment manifest itself? What has 
been its history in our own industrial community? By what 
methods, and with what degree of success, have we sought to 
combat its ravages? And what kinds of criticism can we 
usefully bring to bear on the policies we have hitherto em- 
ployed? The answers to these questions will not, in them- 
selves, provide a ‘* cure ’?; but—and the “‘ but ”’ is a big 
one—they will furnish the materials for an intelligent 
diagnosis and will facilitate the rejection of quack specifics. 
There is much that can be done forthwith, and by purely 
political measures, if only we could get the facts across at 
Westminster and in the constituencies. 

For these reasons, the publication of Sir William 
Beveridge’s book* is an event of outstanding importance. 
No one is better qualified than he to present the facts dis- 
passionately, to review them comprehensively, to criticize 
sanely policy and administration. His ‘‘ Unemployment ”’ 
was published originally in 1909; the policies he then advo- 
cated—the setting-up of Labour Exchanges and the institu- 
tion of Unemployment Insurance—were endorsed by the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and embodied, within 
two years, in legislation. Sir William himself became the 
first Director of Labour Exchanges. His study of the 
problem during the last fifteen years has thus a basis of 
administrative experience such as few economists can lay 
claim to. And his strictures on the working of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts, and of recent developments of 
that bewildering corpus of legislation, are informed not only 
by a deep insight into the realities of the situation, but by 
the special knowledge of one who had much to do with these 
Acts in their inception. Successive departures from the 
principles which originally underlay them have been largely 
responsible for the disrepute into which the ‘“ dole *’ has 
been brought. 

Sir William’s arguments are exceptionally well- 
documented. One difficulty of every student has hitherto 
been to assemble his facts in manageable form. He will 
find in this book a wealth of material which substantiates 
the thesis—admitted, explicitly or tacitly, by leaders of all 
three parties—that Unemployment Insurance has broken 
down. The Unemployment Fund is £70,000,000 in debt. 
The principle that benefits should be related to contribu- 
tions was, in practice, early thrown overboard; lip-service 
is still rendered to it and the Act of 1927 attempted to 
re-emphasize it; but the logic of circumstance, and the 
pressure of political interests, have proved too strong for it. 
Contributions, too, have been pushed up to unreasonable 
levels ; the system involves, in effect, the penalizing of pros- 
perous industries (by a tax on employment) for the 
benefit of less prosperous ones. This is inept; it handicaps 
industry unnecessarily and retards organization. All this 
Sir William sees very clearly :— 


‘Moving from contract to status, the insurance 
scheme of 1911 has become a general system of outdoor 
relief of the able-bodied, administered by a national in 
place of a local body, and financed mainly by a tax on 
employment.” 


This is only too true, and the facts adduced in proof 
should do much to encourage those politicians who have 
already realized what is wrong. 








* “ Unemployment: A Problem of Industry.” By W. H. Beveridge. 
(Longmans. 21s.) 
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But this is not only a book about Unemployment Insur- 
ance. The problem to which the ‘‘ dole ”? and its diffi- 
culties are, after all, but incidental, is treated broadly and 
from many angles. Population, cyclical fluctuation, the 
possibilities of providing employment, are all dealt with in 
detail. As regards this last aspect of the question, we should 
have liked to see some exposition of official policy in Ger- 
many. It is conceivable that in the present emergency 
there is something to be learned from that country. 

The form of the book is peculiar. Its first half is a 
reprint, substantially unaltered, of the volume of 1909. 
The second half (which presumably will be the more widely 
read) carries on the story, and contains the exhaustive 
analysis of the present situation to which reference has 
already been made. This presentation inevitably involves 
repetition, and increases the size (and, unfortunately, the 
price) of the book. On the other hand, it is a source of 
just satisfaction to the author that his earlier work should 
have stood the test of time so well. And a comparison of 
the viewpoint of 1909 with that of 1930 throws into strong 
relief the changing lights and shadows of the industrial 
complex. 

Much is likely to be heard of Sir William’s views in 
the controversies of the immediate future. We have waited 
for them long; but their publication is not too late to be of 
material service to the country. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CIVIL SERVANTS’ SALARIES 


Sir,—May I be allowed space in which to reply to the 
two letters on the Civil Service in vour last issue? 

Mr, A. J. Brown accuses me of ‘‘ advocating ’’ salary 
cuts in the Civil Service. I should have thought it quite 
clear to any reader that my brief account of a conversation 
with an acquaintance who casually suggested this method 
of balancing the Budget was given to illustrate the male 
attitude towards Equal Pay, and not to advocate anything 
at all, unless it were ‘‘ the raising of the women’s rates to 
the men’s.’ I trust that if, in a subsequent number of the 
Notebook, I describe a meeting with an ardent Republican, 
neither THE NATION nor myself will be accused of ‘‘ advocat- 
ing’ the abolition of the monarchy. 

I am glad, however, to see Mr. Brown admit that the 
reduction of men’s rates to women’s would be ‘‘ crushing,”’ 
for he thus acknowledges the hardship experienced by 
women who have to meet, as many do, both family respon- 
sibilities and the payment of full rates, fares, and taxes on a 
four-fifths salary. It has, I believe, been calculated that 
Civil Service women with dependents number 37 per cent. 
with over seven years’ service, 41 per cent. with over ten 
years, 43 per cent. with over fifteen years, and 84 per cent. 
with over twenty years. 

On the question of salaries in general I fully agree with 
Mr. Brown that Civil Servants, teachers, and members of 
ciher professions are seriously underpaid in relation to the 
present cost of living. But I do not know where we are 
going to find the means to increase their incomes, unless, as 
a nation, we develop an unexpected sincerity on the subject 
of disarmament. a 

“ Employer ’’ objects to my objection to the working of 
calculating machines by girls of fifteen for 12s, 2d. a week. 
He refers to the prevalence of routine work in factories, and 
asks ‘‘ whom I wish to operate calculating machines and the 
like? *’ Factory work hardly seems to me comparable to the 
Civil Service, where a very different standard of personality 
and education is expected. But where routine work must 
exist, I do not see why one sex only should do it. I know 
that Service women are alleged to suffer less than men from 
monotony owing to their ‘‘ capacity to lead a double life of 
phantasy,” but I should require at least an investigation 
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by the Institute of Industrial Psychology to convince me of 
that convenient capacity. Until then, I would suggest that 
menotonous work should be equally divided between 
beginners of both sexes, that it should be interrupted as often 
as feasible by work of another kind, and that the pay should 
b2 sufficient io finance the intelligent use of leisure. I know 
that these would reorganization, but re- 
organization is never the lack of a will 
to carry it out that constitutes the problem.—Yours, c., 
VERA BRITTAIN. 
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SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Sir,—Many parents of school children wonder how much 
longer their holidays are likely to grow. Already they 
absorb about one-third of the The Christmas holidays 
just over have in some schools now reached five weeks in 
length: what reason is there for this except that it is cheaper 
for the schoo!s and pleasanter for the instructors? American 
children have a fortnight only at Christmas. This, I realize, 
is due partly to the greater leng:h of their summer holidays, 
but at any rate it is considered long enough to rest them. 
For many children the long winter days at home become a 
burden, they would rather be at school; and such long 
‘periods of idling do not encourage habits of hard work— 
perhaps the most important of all things to learn. 

Parents are very helpless in this matter—as in many 
others—but even worms will turn.—Yours, &c., 

ONE OF THEM. 


vear. 


London. 
January 23rd, 1931. 


DR. ETHEL BENTHAM 


Srr,—Who or what are the ‘“‘ advanced feminists ’’ for 
whom Miss Brittain claims to speak when stating that they 
‘did not consider Dr. Ethel Bentham a feminist’’? I do 
not know. But it seems unfortunate that a young woman 
should refer thus to one who was working for the Woman's 
Vote before her critic was born! 

Her very last parliamentary activity—the taking charge 
of the Nationality of Married Women Bill—though ignored 
by Miss Brittain—surely shows that her feminism persisted 
to the very end of her life. 

As I am writing, may I ask Miss Brittain why, in the 
previous week’s issue when bemoaning the small amount of 
co-educational university education in this country, she 
omitted to mention the fact that co-education with no “ anti- 
woman bias *’ prevails in every provincial university, and in 
University, King’s, Goldsmith’s, Birkbeck, and East London 
Colleges in London Universitv?—Yours, &c., 

Eva M. HUBBACK. 

19, Wellgarth Road, Golders Green, N.W.11. 

January 26th, 1931. 


NON-PROVIDED SCHOOLS 


Srr,—May I, as a Catholic, offer a courteous word of 
comment on the article, “‘ The Roman Catholic Challenge,”’ 
in your issue of January 10th? 

(1) ‘*‘ Protest *? would be a more appropriate word than 
challenge,’’ since it is a protest, in common with all 
Christendom including England, against depriving English 
children of their inheritance, the Christian Faith, by en- 
dangering the existence of the schools wherein that Faith is 
definitely taught, 


se 


(2) It is incorrect to say that the only disadvantage 
suffered by denominational, as compared with State or 
Council schools, is as regards the upkeep and repair of 


school buildings. The cost of new buildings falls also on 
the denominational school managers, a cost which has more 
than doubled since the war. 

(3) When the Government of 1870 introduced the first 
Elementary Education Bill, they were able to pass it only 
on the stipulation that the denominational schools would not 
suffer if the Bill became law. There was a widespread fear 
in the House of Commons and throughout the country: lest 
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State interference might take from education its indispens- 


able basis of religion.—Yours, &c., F. J. GorMAN. 


‘* Dromore,’ Athelstan Road, Worthing. 
January 12th, 1931. 


Sir,—It is difficult to know what to make of Mr. 
Edinger’s letter on non-provided schools. He is shocked to 
fiid ‘t Liberals who believe that to support Nonconformity is 
more important than to preserve Liberty, say, against a 
political levy.”’ To put it bluntly, isn’t this undiluted non- 
sense? Nonconformists take no line of any sort on the 
political levy, and the dilemma therefore does not arise. 

And does the fact that the old Liberal principle that 
public control must accompany the grant of public money 
enjoys at the moment strong Free Church support make 
the Liberals a ‘‘ Sect Party ’’? 

That kind of reasoning will land us in strange positions. 
The Jews, for instance, believe in religious liberty, but so 
does the Liberal Party. Does it therefore become a Party 
of the Sect of the Jews? And will Mr. Edinger ‘ implore 
M.P.s to deal with this subject as quietly as possible *’? 

Finally, he regards it as ‘‘ most unfortunate ’’ that the 
M.P.s should vote “ in one lobby on the sole occasion one 
could wish to see them in two.’’ Unfortunately, they were 
in two lobbies. The list of Liberals voting for the Roman 
Catholic resolution in the House has given us older Liberals 
the nastiest jolt we have had even in these recent trying 
vears. It was a vote not merely in support of sectarianism 
in education, but for a wide and costly extension of that 
system. Though, once again, what has that to do with the 


political levy?—Yours, &c., W. FINNEMORE. 
5) 


2, Charles Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
January 24th, 1931. 


VIVISECTION 

Sirn,—We are getting at the truth by degrees. 

J. H. B., who still conceals his identity, but who is, I 
should like to remind your readers, ‘‘ the head of a labora- 
tory making an annual return to the Home Office of from 
two thousand to three thousand experiments on animals,” 
now admits that, in certain cases, vivisection as practised 
in this country does cause suffering. 

True, he tells us that ‘‘ suffering must be distinguished 
from pain.’’ But the distinction seems rather a fine one 
to make such a fuss about. What, I wonder, would the 
Bench say to a prisoner accused of cruelty to animals, if he 
pleaded that the charge against him was ‘ absurd and 
offensive,’ since his victim experienced “ not pain but 
suffering *'? I know what I should say. 

J. H. B. claims further that ‘‘ animals, certainly small 
animals,’’ suffer much less than human beings would in 
similar circumstances. That may be true. But it is always 
difficult to tell exactly how much an animal (especially a 
small one) is suffering ; and easy to persuade oneself that 
the suffering caused by something one very much wants to 
do is inconsiderable. I have heard a fox-hunting man 
declare that the fox enjovs being hunted. I didn’t believe 
him, but that, no doubt, was due to my lack of common 
sense, 

I am glad J. H. B. knows of no case in which an animal 
has been frozen ; and obliged to him for the information that 
when research workers in this couniry want to starve 
animals they go abroad to do it, so as to escape from the 
arm of the English law. He might have added, I think, 
that in this country they do sometimes (how commonly I 
can’t say) keep animals on a diet so deficient in necessary 
constituents as to cause their (the animals’) death, after the 
development of such symptoms as arrested growth, loss of 
weight, contortion, paralysis, and the onset of various 
infective conditions. Here, again, we have evidently to draw 
a distinction: in this country animals, we are te believe, 
are not starved, because the Home Office forbids it: they 
are only deprived of certain necessary foodstuffs to such an 
extent and for such a time as to cause their death. 

The argument that ‘‘ castration and other operations 
which are a regular part of stockbreeding ’’ cause more pain 
(or should I say ‘‘ suffering ’’?) than vivisection reminds me 
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of the contention once put forward by Mr. H. G. Wells: 
‘‘ Far more pain, terror, and distress is inflicted on the first 
day of pheasant shooting every year, for no purpose at all 
except the satisfaction of the guns, upon the wounded and 
mutilated birds which escape than is inflicted by all the 
scientific investigators in the world vivisecting for a year.”’ 
And of Bernard Shaw’s rejoinder: ‘‘ Clearly this, though a 
terrific indictment of pheasant shooting, is no defence of 
vivisection.’’—Yours, &c., 
G. F, SHOVE. 
12, Grantchester Road, Cambridge. 
January 24th, 1931. 


Sir,—J. H. B.’s letter will deceive no one but the very 
simple-minded. When he says “ the earlier death of small 
animals is less important than the health of children,” of 
course, we can all agree ; but in what way has the health 
of children been improved by the vivisection of animals? 
Although repeatedly challenged to tell us this it seems im- 
possible to get an answer that will satisfy any intelligent 
person. 

There is no need now for any animal to be caused pain 
in putting it to death since there are, all over the country, 
the means provided for producing death without either 
mental or physical pain. When it is remembered that in 
one year alone 403,141 animals were vivisected in some form 
or other there surely ought to be some wonderful results 
accruing to humanity to justify such an enormous number of 
operations. Yet nothing tangible is proved. In fact, eminent 
surgeons are now contending that many operations involv- 
ing so much undoubted torture are not helpful but actually 
misleading in their results on behalf of medical research. 

I was not concerned to specify any limitations that may 
exist in this country as compared with other countries. We 
who are out to relieve all this terrible injustice to animals 
are concerned with what we know to be taking place in some 
part or other of the world. 

J. H. B.’s admission that we must assume from our 
human experience that suffering is caused by giving animals 
diseases, is something to be thankful for coming from a 
vivisector. 

To remove part of a vital organ of any animal, and, in 
the event of the animal recovering, to remove a still further 
part of the same organ and to see how many such opera- 
tions the animal can survive before it expires can leave no 
one in doubt as to the horribleness of the whole business.— 
Yours, &c., 

G. S. WHITING. 

45, East Park Parade, Northampton. 

January 24th, 1931. 


JOHN BRIGHT 


Srr,—Dr. Roth accuses me of belittling John Bright and 
then, for some inexplicable reason, of pretending that I did 
not belittle him. Let me try to explain to him what I 
attempted to say in my review. (I apologize for being 
unable to do so without occasionally using words of more 
than one syllable.) I have the greatest admiration for his 
grandfather. His grandfather lived before the Great War. 
The Great War may be compared to the Flood. The post- 
war generation seems unable to understand or to appreciate 
certain things which I personally admire in Bright and his 
generation ; they do admire other things in their own 
generation, e.g., Mussolini and the new Regent Street, which 
I personally do not admire. Therefore, when I called Bright 
antediluvian in this sense, I meant it as a term of praise. 

Secondly, if Dr. Roth ever reads the EVENING STANDARD 
or similar papers, he will see that his grandfather is 
frequently represented as someone in a frock-coat and side- 
whiskers and as ridiculous. It was this conception of his 
erandfather that I referred to in the paragraph from which 
he takes his quotation ; that it is not my conception of his 
erandfather, I made quite clear in the paragraph that 
followed.—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD WOOLF. 

Monk’s House, Rodmell, near Lewes, Sussex. 

January 24th, 1931. 
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THE POLITICAL LEVY 


S1r,—Accepting the rather incomplete parallel suggested 
by Mr. Ronald Walker, it may be pointed out that if he were 
to ask 1s. a week from his workpeople for a political object 
the form of their acceptance or refusal would not matter 
two straws, provided he was able to identify the dissentients. 

Perhaps I may be allowed also to refer to the raging 
controversy between Mr. Lansbury and Lord Brentford in 
which Mr. Shaw has pontifically decided that the former is 
the true Christian. Whilst thanking MacFlecknoe for his 
admirable lines, I suggest that the most Christian work done 
recently in South Wales was performed by a modest 
individual named William Graham.—yYours, &c., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. SENEX. 


[In his letter last week, Mr. Walker wrote: ‘* At the last 
election . .. my own employés voted, worked and paid for 
and against me.’’ The words now printed in italics were 
inadvertently omitted, which did not affect the argument, 
but gave a misleading impression of Mr. Walker's political 
experience.—EDITOR, NATION. ] 


“THE TIMES” AND THE LIBERAL PARTY 


Srr,—Let me thank you for your criticism of the shabby 
treatment which the Times has given to Mr. Lloyd George. 
It is, however, more than a personal matter. At any rate 
since the General Election the TIMEs has, as it seems to me, 
taken pleasure in slighting the Liberal Party. It appears, 
indeed,.to be much more friendly to the Socialists. It cer- 
tainly does not treat them to rather cheap jibes. 

Let me add this: traditional Liberalism receives very 
little consideration from the young advanced politicians of 
to-day. It is lumped for discredit with Victorianism. Well, 
Victorianism is about to come into its own, and our bright 
young politicians may yet have to admit that even Gladstone 
was a great man.—Yours, &c., A ScoTrisH LIBERAL. 

January 25th, 1931. 


THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL 


Sir,—I have read most carefully the speeches made by 
the Attorney-General and Mr. Birkett, and it is evid nt 
that though I may not have expressed my criticisms of the 
existing Act in exact legal language and thus called down 
the wrath of Mr. Strauss, I was substantially correct in my 
criticism of Part I. of the present Trade Disputes Act. The 
Act creates a new political offence, it defines it in the vaguest 
terms, it leaves its administration in a time of political 
excitement in the hands of the magistrates belonging prin- 
cipally to the employing class, with the doubtful protection 
of the liberty of the subject, the consent of the Attorney 
General, who himself may be a political opponent. 

To deal next with the present debate, I hope Mr. Birkett 
is not justified in using “ we” on several occasions, as if 
speaking for all the Liberal Members in the House. For 
example, he says that ‘‘ we ’’ will not accept the clause in 
the new Bill on contracting-out. This is surely a strange 
attitude for Liberals to take up since the Government are 
merely restoring the clause in Mr. Asquith’s Bill of 1913. 
Have the Liberals become more tainted with Toryism since 
that date? 

The opposition to the clause dealing with municipalities 
is surely most extraordinary, Cannot municipalities be 
trusted to manage their own affairs? 

Mr. Birkett ended with an eloquent peroration as belong- 
ing to the Party which had always defended the rights of 
Trade Unions. He would have been nearer the truth if he 
had said the Party which used to defend the rights of Trade 
Unions, but no longer did so, having gone over to the 
enemy.—Yours, &c., 

January 24th, 1931. 


JOSH BILLINGS 


Sir,—I am writing a biography of Josh Billings (Henry 
Wheeler Shaw). If any of your readers have letters by, or 
information about, the celebrated American humorist will 
they please communicate with me?—Yours, &c., 

Webster Groves, Mo., U.S.A. 


A. P. LAURIE. 


CYRIL CLEMENS. 
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EVEN THE WEARIEST RIVER 


‘* From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever Gods may be 


That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.”’ 

HAVE wondered whether it was the proximity of one 
of our weariest rivers—sick and weary with men’s pollu- 
tions—that induced the mood of cynical pessimism 

reflected in Swinburne’s ** brief thanksgiving.”? What hope 
was offered by ‘‘ whatever Gods may be ’—Gods of In- 
dustry with a capital ** I,’? Gods of local sanitary adminis- 
tration, Gods of Whitehall, Gods of Westminster—to our 
weary rivers? Just this—that they must wind somewhere 
safe to their great mother the sea, there to be healed and 
cleansed, and that, when their turn came to be lifted thence 
in the strong embrace of their father, the sun, they might 
have the luck to be carried where, avoiding the filthy 
channels through which their weary course had been run, 
they would flow through pleasant valleys free as yet from 
the careless devastation of civilized man. 

For many years past that has been the best that could 
be expected for them. But the outlook is now more hopeful. 
An enlightened few have started a movement which is 
steadily gathering force, and the demand for action for 
the preservation or restoration of the native purity of our 
rivers has become almost clamorous. It has led to the 
appointment of two Government Committees and of a 
Water Pollution Research Board, whose primary task is to 
find means of so treating polluting effluents that they may 
be harmless. The Chairman of the Water Pollution 
Research Board is, very appropriately, a distinguished 
chemist, for the problems the Board is called upon to solve 
are largely chemical; but both he and his colleagues were 
quick to realize that they must invoke the aid not only of 
chemists and physicists, but of biologists. They recognized, 
for one thing, that the treatment to be prescribed for any 
effluent must be related to some rational standard of purity 
in the rivers. The simplest criterion of the purity of a river 
is its capacity to maintain a healthy population, and the 
fitness of an effluent to be discharged into a river may be 
judged by its effect upon the natural ecology of the waters, 
including not only animal life, but the plant life upon which 
ultimately, in the chain of existence, animal life depends. 
Indeed, the first indication of pollution—often very 
insidious in its approach—may be found in some departure 
from the natural ecology of the river or stream. 

It is necessary, therefore, to know what the natural 
ecology is, and, since the chemical composition of fresh 
waters varies widely, and this fact must needs affect the 
appearance and abundance of different flora and fauna in 
different localities, it may even be necessary, or at least 
possible, to adopt varying standards for streams with 
different characteristics. Again, because the ultimate 
supply of food for the animal population comes from the 
plants, and the activities of the plants themselves 
have a marked effect upon the chemical composition of the 
water, the plants, as well as the animals, must be closely 
studied if we are to get an accurate picture of natural con- 
ditions and of the true causes of any departure from them. 

Here, then, is a great field for investigation. The soil 
is almost virgin, but has been broken here and there by 
individual workers, both at home and abroad, and, in the 
last few years, in this country, by naturalists working under 
auspices of Government. Naturalists of the Fisheries 
Department have carried out in selected rivers systematic 
observations which have produced illuminating results, and 
the Water Pollution Research Board has organized an in- 
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tensive biological, as well as chemical and physical study 
of the river Tees from its source to its mouth, the purpose 
of which is to catalogue the normal ecology of the river 
and to record the effects upon it of well-defined pollutions. 
So far, however, no more than the fringe of the subject has 
been touched, and if, as there is reason to believe, such 
studies are capable of playing a great and perhaps pre- 
dominant part in the war against river pollution, there is 
need of many trained workers. It is good news, therefore, 
that a Fresh Water Biological Association has been formed 
to conduct in our inland waters investigations analogous to 
those conducted in the sea by the world-famed Marine 
Biological Association which has its headquarters at Ply- 
mouth. The foundation of the Fresh Water Biological 
Association may be fairly regarded as a sign of the times; 
for although its begetters were probably influenced by 
simple scientific motives, it may be asserted with some con- 
fidence that its conception and birth were made possible 
only by the growth of the conviction among the increasing 
number of persons who are taking an intelligent and prac- 
tical interest in the well-being of our rivers that knowledge 
of fresh-water life was essential to any rational endeavour 
to check and control the still growing evil of pollution. 

The youthful Association has recognized that, in order 
to enlist public support, it must justify itself by an appeal 
to the practical value of the studies it proposes to under- 
take. This it has done in a modest pamphlet, recently 
produced, describing its aims.* It is a document admirable 
in both form and matter, being well arranged, brief, intelli- 
gible to the veriest layman, and of absorbing interest. A 
copy of it can be had free of charge by anyone who will 
take the trouble to write for it; for the hope of its authors 
is that it will reach some persons who will mark their 
intelligent interest in the subject by a donation, however 
modest, to the Association—which is badly in need of 
funds—or, better still by enrolling themselves as members 
of it at the cost of an annual subscription of one pound 
sterling. 

It is to be hoped that men and women of all sorts and 
conditions will rally to the support of the Association ; 
for there is not one of us who has not, directly or indirectly, 
an interest in its subject. The great democratic fraternity 
of anglers should stand by it to a man, whether they be 
fly-fishermen to whom the varied and intricate entomology 
of the waters is a mystery of prime importance, or partisans 
of live-bait or artificial minnow, or philosophical watchers 
of the enigmatic float. For the fresh-water biologists may 
give to all of them hints for the solution of some of the many 
riddles which make half the joy of fishing, and enable them, 
it may be, to circumvent more successfully the guile, the 
obstinacy or ithe waywardness of their elusive quarry. 

It is not, however, as an aid to fishing that the study 
of fresh-water biology is chiefly worthy of encouragement ; 
but as an aid to the efforts of those who seek to preserve 
or restore our streams and to make and keep them fit for 
fishes to live in, for birds to build by, for men and cattle 
to drink—fit to deliver the invocation ‘* Play by me, bathe 
in me, mother and child.’’ No one who reads the Associa- 
tion’s pamphlet can fail to believe that the scientific study 
of the biology of fresh waters will throw a flood of light 
on the dark problems of river pollution. 

But the study of the streams and of the life within 
them must go hand in hand with that of the life-destroying 
effluents and of the methods by which their lethal properties 
may be eliminated. And it is perhaps another sign of the 
times that there should have been published at this time a 
book on ‘** Modern Sewage Disposal and Hygiene,’’+ which 


** An Outline of the Aims of Fresh Water Biology in the British Isles.” 
Can be had gratis on application to the Secretary of the Association at 
Danesmount, Tower Hill, Dorking, the temporary office of the Association. 


** Modern Sewage Disposal and Hygiene.” By S. H. Adams. (E. and 
F. N. Spon, Ltd. 25s.) 
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is addressed not only or chiefly to the technician, but to all 
and sundry. ‘“ Although essentially for men,’? says Mr. 
Adams of his book, “‘ it is for women too.”? Why, one may 
ask, ** essentially for men ”’ if, as one is led to believe, 
the book is addressed to all thoughtful people who are 
taking an interest in the public health broadly and ration- 
ally conceived? The public health is the health of every 
home, and it is the women rather than the men who bear 
the brunt of the burden of sickness, moral, mental, and 
physical, born of unhygienic conditions of life and environ- 
ment. Those—and they are still far too many—who treat 
the subject of river pollution lightly fail to recognize that 
the mere absence of epidemics is no proof that all is well. 
They do not realize or are indifferent to the influence of 
environment upon a man’s physical health and his moral 
well-being. Yet I dare assert that the gross pollution of 
a river not only deprives those who are compelled to live 
beside it of something they are entitled to, but goes far 
to undermine their self-respect. A book might be written 
on the subject of the relation between slovenliness and dirt 
and moral degeneracy. For slovenliness and avoidable dirt 
are incompatible with self-respect—and a man’s self- 
respect is his very soul. And because the women and chil- 
dren are the first to suffer from the deprivation of the 
decencies of life, I hope the women no less than the men 
may take note of the work of the pioneers of sewage treat- 
ment and use their influence to insist that their labours 
and those of present-day students of tthe subject shall not 
have been in vain. 

Both the sewage engineer and the student will find 
matter of interest to them in Mr. Adams’s book, but it 
cannot be regarded as either a manual for the one or a 
text-book for the other : it is something less and more than 
either. ‘* The book is intended,’’ says the author, * to be 
more general than exhaustive,” and, by his presentation of 
his subject, he obviously intends to appeal beyond the tech- 
nician to the general public. He is an enthusiast and his 
enthusiasm for what is his hobby rather than his profession 
colours the book throughout. In order to impress upon 
his readers the great progress made in recent times in 
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hygienic science and practice he begins witth an historical 
chapter largely descriptive of the unwholesome conditions 
in which men lived, during the Middle Ages and long after 
them, in Europe and particularly in London. But the value 
of the book lies in subsequent chapters explaining and 
describing the various up-to-date processes of the disposal 
of sewage and developing his subject by reference, with 
profuse illustrations, to the works of some of the principal 
local sanitary authorities who have taken their duties 
seriously and are in the vanguard of progress. The 
thoughtful layman who will read these chapters will dis- 
cover that the subject of sewage disposal—generally too 
readily dismissed as ‘* nasty ’’—is one of really absorbing 
interest. To give a single instance, how many people realize 
that the gas generated by the process of sewage digestion, 
or fermentation, can be and is used, as at Birmingham, to 
drive all the machinery used in the process of its disposal ? 

Mr. Adams dwells at considerable length on the great 
part played in the purification of sewage by biological pro- 
cesses and on the light shed on the problems of sewage 
disposal by the biological study of the waters into which 
the sewage effluents must ultimately be discharged, and 
thus, incidentally, lends support to the appeal of the Fresh 
Water Biological Association. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of Mr. Adams’s book 
is that it shows clearly what can be done in the way of 
efficient sewage disposal by those authorities who have a 
proper sense of their duty not merely towards their own 
constituents but towards their neighbours. Efficient sewage 
disposal is undeniably costly, but it is worth the while; and 
at a time like the present when there is a general public 
interest in devising useful and practical schemes of work 
for the relief of unparalleled unemployment may we not 
hope that first-class sewage disposal schemes may be put 
in the forefront of the programme? The further one ex- 
plores the subject the more firmly one must be convinced 
that gross pollution of rivers is not a necessary accompani- 
ment of organized life and industry, and that the burden 
can and should be lifted from our weary rivers. 

JAMES BLAKE. 


A WOMAN’S NOTEBOOK 


By VERA BRITTAIN. 


THREE FAMOUS WOMEN—HOW TO BE HONEST THOUGH A CRITIC—RYE IN JANUARY—THE 
STORY OF A HOTEL—ANNA PAVLOVA 


additional prominence to three women who in their 

diverse fashions are among the greatest of this genera- 
tion. From the At Home arranged on the eve of her 
seventy-third birthday by Mrs. Sidney Webb, where several 
of the older guests recalled the Fabian-Socialist group 
described in the final chapter of ‘‘ My Apprenticeship,”’ I 
went on to a delicious entertainment provided for a large 
audience by Dame Ethel Smyth and Mrs. Virginia Woolf. 
This hilariously sericus party was organized, incidentally, 
by the Junior Council of the London Society for Women’s 
Service, that lively body of young professional women 
which includes Miss Amy Johnson, and somehow captures 
exciting visitors who will not so much as put their distin- 
guished noses into the offices of other associations. Dame 
Ethel, whose superb humour gives the lie to the common 
belief that all women are heavy and conscientious speakers, 
told us that, having expressed in her diary at the age of 
nine the ambition *‘ to be made a Peeress in my own right 
because of music,’’ she accepted her D.B.E. with alacrity, 
** especially as it was all due to an absurd row in the 
Woking Golf Club.’’? I was interested, in view of what I 
said on this page a fortnight ago about the poverty of 
women, to hear both Dame Ethel and Mrs. Woolf attribute 
their success largely to the possession of a private income, 


Te functions on the same day last week gave 


which enabled the one to take up a non-lucrative career, 
and the other to flout the displeasure of authors and editors 
by writing honest reviews. Women, Mrs. Woolf main- 
tained, had succeeded better in literature than in other 
arts because paper was cheap and pens made no noise. I 
am delighted to record, from the internal evidence of a 
quotation in her speech, that Mrs. Woolf is a reader of this 
Notebook. 
* * * 

Mrs. Woolf’s comment on the relation between honest 
reviewing and a private income reminds me of an incident 
that happened a short time ago. I was rung up one even- 
ing by the secretary of a writer who asked me, in return 
for an ** arrangement,”’ to give publicity to her forthcoming 
novel. Through an error on the part of the secretary, who 
rang me up twice, I gathered that I was not the only 
reviewer who was thus being approached. Now I do not 
think that this request was a fair one to make. Even the 
most modest critic with a reputation to lose cannot under- 
take, on a cash basis, work which is only honestly done by 
a recognized publicity agent. I hope that women writers, 
who have on the whole a better flair for publicity than 
men and therefore a greater liability to its temptations, 
will not make a practice of entering into these semi-com- 
mercial arrangements with their fellow authors, however 
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insignificant in reputation and income they may believe 
the latter to be. If once the dividing line between disinter- 
ested reviewing and interested propaganda becomes 
imperceptible, the honourable profession of literary criti- 
cism will be seriously discredited. 

* * * 


The lot of the honest reviewer is hard enough as it is. 
He is, first of all, beset by writers of every kind with 
requests for notices of their work. If he gives an author 
a good review, everyone applauds. The publisher is pleased 
because he can quote the review in his advertisement 
‘* puffs.” The editor is delighted because these ‘* puffs ”’ 
mention his paper. The gratified author writes a letter 
of thanks on which a lifelong friendship may be based. 
But if the review is unfavourable the critic suffers in pro- 
portion to its condemnations. The publisher is annoyed 
with him. The editor, whose paper is ot mentioned, 
begins to wonder whether a critic who wins his journal so 
little publicity is worth employing—especially when the 
publisher takes it out of both editor and reviewer by with- 
drawing his advertisements. As for the author, he or she, 
if wise, will remain silent, and merely reserve a cold greet- 
ing for the next social encounter with the critic. But the 
majority of authors, especially new ones, are not con- 
spicuous for restraint, and proceed at once to abuse the 
reviewer’s judgment, impartiality, and intelligence in the 
correspondence columns of his journal. If the integrity of 
unhappy reviewers is to be still further threatened by pro- 
ferred ** arrangements *’ with well-to-do authors, the future 
of English criticism looks gloomy indeed. 

o * - 


I spent most of last week in the old red town of Rye, 
loveliest and quaintest of the seven Cinque Ports. I can 
recall nowhere, except the high land in Malta, which gives 
the same tremendous sweep of sea and sky. Some of its 
inhabitants complain that the immense flatness of Romney 
Marsh, that strangely un-English stretch of ancient land 
which was sea-bottom a century ago, produces a feeling of 
personal insignificance that turns their brains to cotton- 
wool. But on occasional holidays, standing on ground mid- 
way between Fairlight and Dungeness, one has_ the 
exhilarating sense of being out at sea, with the gales from 
the North Sea and the Atlantic meeting above one’s head. 
A vivid light—due, perhaps, to the perpetual sweeping 
away of the mists by the wind—lies always upon the Marsh ; 
in spring it is golden-yellow, but in winter a dazzling, bril- 
liant green. A small group of curiously dissimilar ‘* intel- 
lectuals ’’ give a Chelsea-by-the-sea character to the town 
itself. Mr. E. F, Benson owns the Mermaid Street house 
which for twenty years belonged to Henry James; Miss 
Radclyffe Hall has established herself in the High Street; 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan and the Misses Findlater live in the 
neighbourhood, and Mr. Robert Nichols makes his home at 
Winchelsea, two miles away. 

a + * 

** The Old Hope Anchor ” at Rye is the only English 
country hotel to which I go with complete confidence in 
January. Since hotels are so popular in the fiction of the 
moment, I may perhaps be forgiven for relating the true 
tale of human ambition connected with this one, which 
was quite unknown to me before the charm of its illustrated 
booklet induced me to take rooms there three years ago. 
Its proprietress was formerly a speaker for the National 
Society for the Blind. Having experienced, like all of us 
who speak for organizations, the incalculable varieties of 
private ‘* hospitality ’’ and the all too calculable similarities 
of provincial hotels, with their chill, ugly bedrooms, their 
unappetising meals and their inadequate hot-water supply, 
she vowed that if ever a windfall came her way she would 
use it to build a hotel in accordance with her own exacting 
ideals of comfort. Fortune, as so seldom happens, sent her 
the windfall, and in the search for a site where her vision 
might be transformed into bricks and mortar and radiators, 
she came across an old smuggler’s inn looking seaward over 
Romney Marsh from the extreme south-west corner of Rye 
cliff. Its red-tiled roof was so derelict, its dilapidated walls 
so buffeted by the sea-gales, and its primitive interior so 
reminiscent of Noah’s Ark standards, that anxious relatives 
strongly opposed its future proprietress’s intention to turn 
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it into a modern hotel. But she had found the site of her 
dreams, and she proceeded to carry out her plan. The 
result is one which I advise THe NaTion’s readers to sample 
for themselves, but I can assure them in advance that the 
central heating and the hot baths are proof against all the 
winds of Heaven. 

* * * 

Feeling that there would be plenty of time for the 
Russian Ballet when my family was older and my life less 
crowded, I only once saw Madame Pavlova, at Covent 
Garden in 1928. Now the opportunity will never recur, 
and no one will dance for me as she did the ‘‘ Papillons ”’ 
or the ‘* Sleeping Beauty ” or *‘ The Dying Swan.’’ We 
shall not see her like again, for the background has dis- 
appeared. Behind the Imperial Ballet lay the doomed 
splendour of the Russian Court. Soviet Russia, in time 
to come, will certainly produce its own Ballet and its 
characteristic types of artist, but it does not seem probable 
that they will include a Pavlova. 

7 * ~ 

Notable among future events are some special per- 
formances of ‘* The Duck Pond,’’ a psychological play by 
Bowen Burrows, to be given at the Players’ Theatre, 6, 
New Compton Street, W.C.2, from January 27th to 
February Ist, in aid of the Children’s Clinic, Dr. Margaret 
Lowenfeld’s pioneer centre in North Kensington for the 
treatment of nervous and delicate children. From January 
26th to March 30th, at 6.30 and 8.15 p.m., the College of 
Nursing has arranged a series of lectures on the application 
of Psychology to nursing and social service, and on 
February 5th at Bedford College, Lady Chatterjee, O.B.E., 
will speak on Indian Labour Problems. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘The Improper Duchess,” Globe Theatre. 
‘The Limping Man,” Royalty Theatre. 

NDER the Mann Act it is a criminal offence for a 

man to travel from one of the United States to another 

with a woman not his wife. Is it necessary to add 
that the delightful possibilities of blackmail afforded by this 
law have not been neglected by our business-like cousins? 
In his new comedy at the Globe Theatre, Mr. James Fagan 
has had the excellent idea of implicating in an offence 
against the Mann Act a European monarch visiting America 
with his maitresse en titre. A senator and a minister of 
religion see through a bedroom window the distinguished 
couple and threaten exposure unless they leave the country 
at once, and give up all negotiations for the loan they are 
seeking. Miss Yvonne Arnaud plays the modern Pompa- 
dour. ‘* How will she save the situation? *’? one wondered 
at the end of the rather creaky first act, “‘ is she going to 
vamp the senator? ’’?; but it seemed impossible that Mr. 
Fagan would employ so hoary a device. It was not im- 
possible: the dear old bedroom scene, complete with 
champagne and déshabille was once more enacted, and 
like a wounded snake the play dragged its weary length 
along. ‘* The Improper Duchess ”’ contains some neat wit, 
and any joke against the Americans is sure of a laugh 
nowadays anywhere from China to Peru. If the play had 
been produced at a proper speed, its unoriginality might 
be forgotten, but it moved with the stately English gait of 
a funeral march. Miss Yvonne Arnaud’s performance was 
a continual delight, and may well keep the play going for 
months : I have never seen her to better advantage. Miss 
Winifred Oughton was excellent in a small part. At the 
Royalty there is a new crook play, ‘‘ The Limping Man,” 
which is effectively exciting if rather unoriginal. Mr. 
Franklyn Dyall and Mr. Ronald Simpson are at the head of 
a very competent cast, and my only complaint is that the 
hinges of the secret passage are visible from the back of 
the stalls. 


“ Tantivy Towers,” Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 


It is difficult to imagine why there have not been more 
successful light operas of this type in the past in the 
English theatre, but here is one in the present that gives 
promise of being very successful. Mr. A. P. Herbert knows 
how to write a lyric that sounds spontaneous and yet has 
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all the merits of concentration and polish, without false 
sentiments and without false rhymes; and Mr. Dunhill’s 
music, without being particularly distinguished, is always 
pleasant and often spirited. Best of all there is a pervad- 
ing sense of unity of words, music, and movement, and 
this allows an amusing and pointed plot to develop to a 
climax, with the dramatic interest held until the end. The 
first act is no more than promising. It has many good 
moments, but in general quality it is no more than a prelude 
to the sustained brilliance of the second and third. The 
hunting songs are on the whole the best, and if ** John 
Peel ’? is the most popular of all, that is partly due to its 
familiarity. Mr. Trefor Jones has a fine voice, and his use 
of it, like his acting, is unmannered and pleasing. Altc- 
gether this is a most successful production, and a most 
enterprising beginning for the promised series of light 
operas in English at Hammersmith. 


‘* Blue Roses,’’ Gaiety Theatre. 


Apart from the opening of the second act, when, as in 
‘* Bitter Sweet,” four ladies stepped out of their frame and 
sang an agreeable little quartette called ** Four Little Shop 
Assistants ’? (each one with a title, a drawl, and a disin- 
clination to condescend to the plebeian business of selling 
flowers in a Mayfair shop), there is no wit in this brisk 
little musical comedy. Nor is the humour on the level one 
would expectt; expectations running high since Mr. George 
Clarke—alas ! without his car—and Mr. Kenneth Kove of 
the Aldwych are in the cast. Nor is the music in any way 
distinguished, nor the story less inane than is usual at 
the Gaiety. In fact there is hardly an individual feature 
one can praise. And yet the show is brisk and equal to 
the occasion. The explanation, I suppose, lies in an asso- 
ciation of ideas. Miss Jean Colin, despite her devastating 
refinedness, is, after all, exactly like all other Gaiety lead- 
ing ladies, Miss Vera Bryer treads perfectly in the tradi- 
tional steps of the soubreitte, Messrs. Clarke and Kove 
remind one of joyous evenings past, Mr. Roy Royston takes 
one back to his days of juvenility in ‘* Bric-a-Brac *’ of 
happy wartime memory; and so on. One does not attend 
too closely, and one’s wandering thoughts do the rest. 


“Hawk Island,’’ Comedy Theatre. 


Here once more the vexed question arises: to what 
extent is the author of a thriller legitimately entitled to 
fool his audience? Mr. Howard Irving Young seems to 
have less drastic ideas on the subject than most of his con- 
fréres, and indeed he needs to relax the rules, for his play 
depends entirely on such a hoax. A pretended murder 
followed by a real one is a full-time job for a dramafist 
who does not happen to be a Pirandello, and Mr. Young 
displays a nice discretion in his handling of it. But I per- 
ceive that I have asked a question which can only be dis- 
cussed by giving the plot away, and that is against all 
the rules. The cast contains several actors, such as Mr. 
Hugh Williams and Mr. Edgar Norfolk, who cculd have 
been even more subtle had it been demanded of them, and 
others, including Mr. Henry Hewitt and Mr. Ivor Barnard, 
whom I defy ever to be so subtle again. And Miss Vera 
Lennox, however many musical comedies she has appeared 
in since then, shows that she has not forgotten the days 
when she lent her twinkling talent to the Phcenix Society. 


The Camargo Society. 


The most successful ballet at the second performance 
of the Camargo Society, given at the Apollo Theatre last 
Sunday, was the essentially English ‘* Caprio] Suite,’’ to 
the very charming music of the late Peter Warlock. The 
choreography of this is by that very promising young dancer 
Mr. Frederick Ashton, who, without being in any way pre- 
tentious, shows real originality and feeling in his arrange- 
ments of the dances and groupings. Mr. Ashton makes the 
best use of the excellent dancing materia] at his disposal, 
and does not allow himself to be hampered by memories 
of Diaghileff. In this he is unlike Mlle. Ninette de Valois, 
who arranged the choreography of two of the other ballets 
—‘** Cephalus and Procris *’ and ** Rout ’’: she seemed to 
have few ideas of her own, and these two ballets served only 
to remind one of some of the later Diaghileff performances, 
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although in both cases the music—in the first by Grétry, 
the second by Arthur Bliss—was good, and the standard of 
the dancing excellent. Other items in the programme were 
Mile. Alice Cavoukdjian, who danced some Spanish dances 
which seemed temperamentally a little unsuitable to her, 
and ** Strauss‘ana,’”’ arranged by M. Nicolas Legat, and 
charmingly danced by Miss Phyllis Bedells, Mr. Rupert 
Doone, and a corps de ballet, to music by ‘* The Strauss 
Dynasty.’’ The Society has shown itself to have excellent 
dancers at its disposal; if it is to justify its existence and 
the high standard at which it aims it must find more 
material worthy of them. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, January 31st.— 
Royal Choral Society’s Concert, Royal Albert Hall, 
2.80. 
Backhaus Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 
Isabel Gray, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
St. Cecilia Singing Festival, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Henry Irving Exhibition, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Association Football, Wales v. Scotland (Amateur), in 
Wales. 
Sunday, February lst.— 
Kreisler Recital, Royal Albert Hall, 3. 
Monday, February 2nd.— 
** Lohengrin,”’ at the Old Vic. 
** Nichevo,”? by Anton Mack, at the Festival Theatre, 
Cambridge. 
‘* Strange Interlude,’? by Mr. Eugene O’Neill, at the 
Lyric. 
‘© Ninety-one Miles from Colombo,” by Mr. George H. 
Cudden, at the Everyman. 
Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, on ‘* The Problem of 
Unemployment,” the Wireless, 9.20. 
Tuesday, February 3rd.— 
‘* Richard II.,’? at Sadler’s Wells. 
The Erhart String Chamber Orchestra, Conway Hall, 
8.30. 
Professor G. Elliott Smith, on ‘* Anthropology,”’ 
Morley College, 8. 
Wednesday, February 4th.— 
‘“*The Rocklitz,’? an adaptation of George Preedy’s 
novel, at the Duke of York’s. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
** Who Goes Next?’ by Mr. R. Simpson and Mr. 
J. W. Drawbell, at the Arts. 
‘* After All,”? by Mr. John van Druten, at the 
Criterion. 
Thursday, February 5th.— 
** Kong,”’ by Mr. Harold Kingsley, at the Cambridge. 
** Sense and Sensuality,’? by Miss Sarah Salt, at the 
Players. 
Mr. Dennis Robertson, on ** The Aims and Limits of 
International Action,’’? the Wireless, 7.25. 
Friday, February 6th.— 
Hamilton Harty Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Omicron. 


WINTER MORNING 


THE wide world’s green gem, 
Breathed coldly on, 
Shines brightly through the bare stem 
Of the legendary orchard tree. 
The molten sun 
Caught in her boughs glows manfully. 


Looking through the window small, 
The low frame, 

The sin of man’s first fal] 

I think has long been washed away, 
And no blame 

Attaches to the opening day. 


RomItiy Joun. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY POETRY 


HERE has been a great clearance from the ordinary 
| man’s reach of poetry-books of almost every degree 
published before 1800; the impetus of the collector 
has also been felt in the next fifty years of production after 
that; and soon it will be hard for us to make any intimate 
acquaintance with the unreprinted part of English verse 
since 1850. The solution may be to go to a library, but 
temperament and daily affairs are often against it, nor is 
there any real substitute for hunting out one’s own books, 
and becoming their possessor. Those, then, who feel (as I 
do) that in the labyrinths of the Victorian world of books 
many perfections lie unnoticed, must lose no time in pro- 
viding themselves with the books. It is no mere biblio- 
mania that makes me write thus; it is the desire to see the 
work of discovering the beautiful done naturally and cordi- 
ally, and not, ultimately, in a mechanical manner. Excel- 
lent starting-points already exist for the anthologist (private 
or public) of Victorian verse, but direct observation will 
bring to light a great many records of gifted and original 
personalities about whose writings not much has been said 
or, if said, preserved. 


* * * 


I shall not be stealing Miss Brittain’s thunder, I hope, 
if I say that it is particularly the shy and spiritual poetry 
of Victorian women that often takes my fancy and 
astonishes me by its artistic integrity. We have heard 
much in recent years of Emily Dickinson and Christina 
Rossetti, those endlessly lucid watchers of the temporal and 
the eternal, catchers of the mysteries that fly in every mood 
of existence; now I do not find that their genius was as 
sternly isolated as it is hastily presented, but rather that 
they were the most richly endowed of a fruitful order of 
mystical poetesses, and that the excitement which was 
almost continuous in them was not unknown to many as an 
occasional transcendency. I believe that I could deceive 
the most ardent worshipper of Emily Bronté’s intensity of 
apprehension as it is embodied in verse with a few stanzas 
(let my claim not be exaggerated) of the same vibration— 
chosen out of the works of Eliza Cook (who wrote for the 
million, but sometimes for herself), Then, who reads Dora 
Greenwell? Who has the luck even tto find anything that 
she wrote? But if she is not a mystic with strange powers 
of picture and melody, then I feel that in future I must 
stick to prose, and never leave the security of Gibbon and 
Boswell. Meanwhile, it is not only the women who wrote 
poems in the John Bright era who must be sensitively 
reconsidered ; there are some young men with side-whiskers 
too whose poems look very like the real thing, once you 
come on them. Did Charles Kingsley (himself able to 
spring a surprise) ever quite find the magic that his brother 
Henry did in the one or two songs which are, to the present 
reader, the only accessible signs of his having been a poet? 

7 * * 


If one looks away to the America of the nineteenth 
century, it seems time to be suspicious also of our attitude 
towards its literature; that is, we are not too well informed 
of it. It was only the other day that we grasped tthe fact 
of Herman Melville; we have not yet become aware enough 
of his poems, the oracular messages of a world’s wanderer. 
The poems of Emerson, although still familiar enough in 
one edition or another, are seldom read through; they are 
almost invariably expressions and not compositions, com- 
pelled and not contrived. There is not a Melville or an 
Emerson lurking beneath the fallen trees of the West, but 
there are some who should not be left to their fate, nor 
even treated as the materials of one of those prodigious 
statistical literary theses in which the number of poems 
written in Maryland between 1887 and 1902 beginning with 
the words ‘* A’? and ‘* The ”’ is liable to be computed. 

* * 7 


To his pocket-book of Victorian and Georgian verse 


called **‘ A Hundred Years of English Poetry *’ (Cambridge 


University Press, 4s. 6d.), Mr. E. B. Powley prefixes some 
observations, not wholly accordant with the point of view 
sketched above. He comes forward with a desire to train 
us rather firmly in good poetry, in a spirit of ‘* rigorous 
exclusion,’’? not thinking so much of the Victorians as of 
the moderns. ‘‘ Who, concerned for the good estate of 
English Literature, has not long been forced to the regret- 
table conclusion that most of the poems which appear in the 
periodical Press or are collected and published in attrac- 
tively bound volumes are unworthy of authorship? ... 
Why the editors of so many periodicals and certain pub- 
lishers’ readers should be so complacent lies beyond 
comprehension. The duty of teachers of English Literature 
is at least plain.”” He hopes that his book will serve 
towards “‘ re-appreciation of the merits of the great Vic- 
torian poets and towards appraisement of their successors,”’ 


* * * 


To my mind, the book is an example of the anthologies 
which do not help to reinvigorate the general taste and 
passion for poetry. Why? Not because Mr. Powley 
declares himself rigorous in exclusion. The mere accumula- 
tion of indifferent poems, however artfully their true worth 
may be decorated into some sort of show, is not wanted. 
But a newness and an energy are required, and the reader 
in an age of rapid development everywhere must not be 
chilled by a doctrine that poetry moves solely where Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Browning instructed it to move. 
Editors of periodicals, and advisers of publishers, who allow 
the unconventional poets to be read, are surely in a better 
way of thinking than if they used their influence to repress 
all apparent extravagance and outburst. It is not merely 
a matter of viewing contemporaries; it is a retrospective 
problem too. The selection of a few poets as licensees of 
the only available fire from heaven is what depresses youth. 
What delights it is to find what was obscure in 1860 shining 
suddenly, fulfilled, in 1930. And there is a reverse process. 


* * * 


I shall agree with Mr. Powley that he has had a very 
insufficient space within which to display the poetry of this 
country since 1855, but I lament that, working over a 
territory so rich in possibilities, he has contented himself 
with such an array of the obvious and the thousand-times 
reprinted. He begins with Leigh Hunt: ‘* Jenny kissed 
me!’ The next is Peacock: ** The mountain sheep are 
fatter.”” Then Carlyle: ‘*So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day.”? Macaulay: ‘* O wherefore come ye 
forth, in triumph from the North?” Parson Hawker : 
** Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men.’? Emerson: ‘* If 
the red slayer thinks he slays.”? And so he proceeds. The 
authors are all celebrated to the point of being hated; the 
pieces by which 'they are propelled into the class-room are 
known miles off by the regular clank. For these are pieces 
which, mainly, were not even in their authors’ most poetical 
vein. The demand of the modern reader that there should 
be a special activity in a poem is not answered by their 
eternal reappearances. 


* * * 


When we come away from the Tennyson-Henley 
department, we are shown the moderns, and again there is 
not a name and there is hardly a poem which does not 
already weary the reader’s enthusiasm in some way. We 
all know that Senator Yeats wrote “‘ Innisfree,’? and even 
that Mr. W. J. Turner went, in his boyhood, “ into a 
golden land, Chimborazo, Cotopaxi.’? I am not suggesting 
that these are not fine poems, but that the essence of 
poetical appreciation is the inquiring spirit answered anew; 
and there is such a richness (apart from all false perform- 
ance) of poetry in England since 1855 that every anthologist 
has it in his power to gratify the new appetite with valuable 
variety. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
MESOPOTAMIA 


Loyalties. By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR ARNOLD T, WILSON, 
(Milford. 25s.) 


Ir was almost inevitable that the best book on the Meso- 
potamian campaign should have been written by Sir Arnold 
Wilson. There cannot be three men in England to-day with 
the same knowledge of the Tigris valley, and its inhabitants, 
before they were involved in the cataclysm of 1914. From the 
first his peculiar experience was fully used by the Army. In 
the early days of the war he was the hero of some extra- 
ordinary adventures, when acting as guide and intelligence 
officer in Arabistan and round the Shammar Lake, adven- 
tures which established him as something of a legend in 
Mesopotamia, and which he describes with great modesty 
and restraint. From 1915 onwards he helped Sir Percy Cox 
to organize the civil administration of the country, and if 
this precluded his actual participation in fighting, it brought 
him into close touch with every prominent personality in the 
country, and enabled him to get a balanced view of the cam- 
paign which no junior officer could have attained. Sir 
Arnold Wilson can claim that he was describing events, 
quorum pars magna fuit, and he has had the supreme 
wisdom to wait till over twelve years before publishing this 
book. This has enabled him to draw upon a considerable 
mass of official and unofficial publications, and produce a 
work which is carefully documented, but obviously the result 
of first-hand knowledge. Anyone who has read the author’s 
history of the Persian Gulf knows that he is the master of 
a clear and nervous style, which would make this book a 
pleasure to read apart from its great intrinsic interest. He 
can also be a good hater, and the book contains some tren- 
chant personal criticism, and an occasional scarifying por- 
trait of a middle-aged adminis:rator or soldier for whom the 
novel conditions in Mesopotamia proved too hard a test. 

Two impressions are left after reading this book. The 
first is the casual way in which many important decisions 
of the war were reached. This is apparent in the beginning 
of the book, when describing the preliminaries to the first 
disastrous march on Baghdad. General Townshend returned 
to Basra from India on August 21st, 1915. He had found the 
Commander-in-Chief opposed to any advance, so was Lord 
Kitchener in England, but two days later General Nixon was 
initiating a campaign which led inevitably to the tragedy of 
Kut. The fall of Kut was preceded by the appalling error of 
attempting io bribe the Turks to allow the garrison to escape. 
We find high policy being influenced, first by the violently 
Turcophobe Sir Mark Sykes, then by the equally Turcophile 
Colonel Aubrey Herbert. Mr, Asquith wavers between a 
policy of no territorial aggression, and the desire io hearten 
his people by the spectacular capture of Baghdad. The last 
paragraph of the book deals with the repercussions in the 
Middle East of another hasty decision, the Balfour Declara- 
tion of 1917. 

The second impression is the failure of the Government 
of India to rise to a difficult occasion. A healthy contempt 
for Simla was common to mosi of the political service in 
Mesopotamia, and Sir Arnold Wilson has managed to con- 
jure up a picture of the Government of India as a fussy, 
decrepit, and selfish parent whose children are engaged on 
an enterprise which he does not understand, and of which 
he secretly disapproves. Anyone, like the reviewer, who 
served in Mesopoiamia, and can remember the change for 
the better when the War Office took over charge, will appre- 
ciate the author’s account of Major Carier’s treatment by the 
medical authorities of Simla, or of his own interview with 
the Quartermaster-General. 

“My interview would have been laughable but for the 
tragic issues involved. ‘I hear you are back from Mesopo- 
tamia,’ he began. ‘I suppose you are full of grouses like 
everyone else there.’ I mentioned that we were very short 
of vegetables—the lack of which for six months or so had 
given rise to much scurvy and beri-beri. ‘ That's what they 
all say,’ he replied, adding with almost venomous emphasis : 
‘What I always say is—if you want vegetables—GROW ‘EM.’ 
I protested that this policy had its seasonal limitations, but 
he would not hear me, and bowed me out.” 
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On the political side the Government of India was equally 
vacillating, pompous, and muddle-headed. 

“On ithe escape of Wassmuss... Captain Noel has 
offered a reward for him, dead or aiive. On learning this, 
the Government of India expressed their disapproval in no 
uncertain language ; they required us to cancel the offer of 
a reward and to expunge it from the official record. As the 
months passed, and the success of German intrigues 
threatened to embroil all Persia, they began to see things in 
a different light, and finally authorized us ‘to attack and 
destroy Germans, wherever found.’ ”’ 

I{ was not surprising that the harassed authorities in Meso- 
potamia adopted a cheerfully contemptuous attitude towards 
the pundits in India. 

“Mr. Gregson’s appointment in Force Orders as ‘ Com- 
missioner of Police * did not pass unnoticed in Delhi, and the 
Foreign Department telegraphed privately demurring to the 
title... . They were reminded in reply that the appointment 
was made by the G.O.C. in the exercise of his creative 
discretion, and they were invited to refer to Genesis ii., 19.” 

“ Loyalties ’’ justifies its title from the fine tribute which 
it pavs to the memory of that remarkable band of English 
men and women who had worked and travelled in Mesopo- 
tamia before the war, and gravitated into the Political 
service—Miss Gertrude Bell, Sir Perey Cox, Leachman, 
Shakespear, Soane, Noel, and others—very few of whom have 
survived, Sometimes one may wish the author had been a 
little less austere, for Mesopotamia before the war encour- 
uged the few Europeans to become great ‘* characters *’; they 
developed as it were in vacuo, and wherever they went 
strange and amusing things were bound to occur. Perhaps 
Sir Arnold will be tempied to draw again on his experiences, 
but in the meantime evervone who knows Mesopotamia 
should be grateful for the present volume. 

G. T. GARRATT. 


THE LAW 


Essays in Jurisprudence and the Common Law. By ARTHUR L. 
GoopHART. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 
tn Quest of Justice. By CLAUD MULLINS. (Murray. 12s.) 


HERE are two extremely interesting books which should be 
read by lawyer and layman. Mr. Goodhart is academic, 
being a Cambridge University Lecturer in Law, and the 
essays contained in his volume were contributed to legal 
periodicals and are intended primarily for the lawyer and 
student, Mr. Mullins is a practising barrister, and the aim 
of his book is entirely practical ; it is a plea, supported by 
a wealth of argument and illustration, for law reform. 
Mr, Mullins’s subject is of great importance to and concerns 
everyone, for no man knows when he may not find himself, 
nolens volens, one of the parties in a case before ihe Courts. 
His book is written with the author’s eye always upon his 
fellow lawyers, for in the end it is the lawyer himself who 
will have to put his house in order, but it is also written 
so that any man can understand it. Mr. Goodhart’s essays 
are in the main too technical to appeal to many laymen, 
‘hough it is curious how often what he has to say crosses 
the path of Mr. Mullins’s arguments and illustrates his 
theses. This is particularly the case with his essays on 
“ The Ratio Decidendi of a Case,’’ ‘‘ Recent Tendencies in 
English Jurisprudence,” ‘‘Case Law in England and 
America,” and ‘ Costs.’’ For instance, Mr. Mullins argues 
conclusively that the great uncertainty of English private 
law and the enormous expense of litigation is partly due 
to the unmanageable growth of case-law. He points out 
that the ‘‘ Annual Digest of English Law ’’ usually contains 
about one thousand new cases each year. Every reported 
case may be quoted or may be argued to be a precedent, 
so that there is much truth in Mr. A. P. Herbert’s definition : 
‘that confusing forest of learned judgments which con- 
stitutes the common law of England.” It is therefore 
interesting, if not very consoling, to learn from Mr. Goodhart 
that things are infinitely worse in America, where every 
year 350 volumes of law reports are published as compared 
with five or six in England and Wales, and the President 
of the American Bar Association stated in 1902 that ‘t the 
law reports of the last year contained 262,000 pages, and 
estimated that a man by reading one hundred pages a day 
might go through them in eight years, by which time there 
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would be new reports on hand sufficient to occupy him for 
fifty-six years more.” 

There is, however, one Mr. Goodhart’s book 
which is at the moment of great topical interest. In 
Chapter XI. he considers, from a purely legal standpoint, 
the question of the legality of the general strike of 1926. 
Sir John Simon, from the rostrum, and Mr. Justice Astbury, 
from the bench, commitied themselves, it will be remem- 
bered, during the strike, to the opinion that the strike was 
illegal—indeed, the ex-Attorney-General maintained that the 
ceneral strike was not, “ properly understood,”’ a strike at 
all. Mr. Goodhart examines, with great care and consider- 
able impartiality, all the possible grounds on which a strike 
might be held, when properly understood, not to be a strike, 
and on which it might be held to be a strike and illegal. 
It would require too much space here to give his argumenis 
in detail. We can only note that he reaches some interest- 
ing conclusions which at the moment deserve the atiention 
of all politicians. He for instance, that a strike, 
even when properly understood, is a strike, being a ‘‘ simul- 
taneous cessation of work on the part of the workmen,”’ and 
‘it remains a strike whether the purpose is to force the 


esSay in 


holds, 


immediate emplover or someone else to do something.’’ He 
maintains that the general strike was a strike and in 


furtherance of a trade dispute, and further, that it did not 
constitute an offence against the State. Hence ii not 
illegal. 

But we must leave Mr. Goodhart and attend to Mr. 
Mullins. Mr. Mullins maintains that there is something 
seriously wrong with English law, both from the point of 
view of the lawyers and of the general public. That 
courageous and a dangerous thing for a barrister to sav, 
and Mr. Mullins, wisely and rightly, his thorns 
under many bouquets of roses. He hands out his bouquets 
to the law and the lawyers, to the barristers and the judges. 
But the 


vas 


is a 


conceals 


thorns are there, very long and very sharp thorns. 


No sensible man will go to law unless he is absolutely 
forced to do so. The ordinary man will in England do 
almost anything to avoid becoming a party in a case ; com- 


promise, inconvenience, or injustice usually appear to him 
more inviting than British justice as supplied by solicitors, 
barristers, and judges. The reason is partly that English 
Common Law is so unceriain that even in what should be a 
simple case it is often impossible to sav what the law is, and 
therefore what the result will probably be, and partly he- 
as Mr. Mullins ‘except for the United States 
of America, justice in no country in the world is so expen- 
sive to obtain as in England.’’ He gives the figures of costs 
in some actual and typical cases. For instance, in a case 
for money lent, in which the defendant did not even appear 
at the trial, the amount was £190, and the taxed 


cause, 


savs, 


claimed £1 
costs, which the defendant probably could not pay, were 
£55 11s. 6d. In a claim for £40 17s. 3d., where the judgment 

25, the taxed costs were £24 14s. 4d. These are the 


was for £25, 
simplest and most straightforward cases. Where there is 


any difficulty in the case or an appeal, there is hardly a 
limit to the expenditure in which the parties may not 
become involved. Naturally, under such circumstances, 


no sane man, if he can avoid it, goes to the lawvers and the 
Courts, In a complicated civilization, such as we live under, 
this is bad for the ordinary and respectable citizen, since 
occasions frequently occur in which he ought to be able to 
obtain easily and cheaply a decision regarding his !egal 
rights or obligations. It is also bad for the lawyers who, 
according to Mr. Mullins, are suffering from chronic unerm 
plovment. 

Mr. Mullins proposes a large number of remedies, all of 
which The law reforms which he 
advocates aim generally at a simplification and definition of 
the law itself and at simplifying, curtailing, and cheapen- 
ing procedu! For instance, he would modify the rigour of 
the English law of evidence ; he would call a halt to the 
piling up of precedents; he would extend the practice of 
codification. He would limit the employment of juries in 
civil cases, abolish the right of appeal from the Court of 
Appeal to the House of Lords, and give to the legal members 
of the House of Lords wide powers of jurisdiction over 
matters connected with private law and litigation. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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TUDOR PERSONALITIES 


Two Centuries of Family History. By 
Longmans. 18s. 

A Woman of the Tudor Age. 
Murray. 18s 


GLADYS ScotTr THOMSON. 


Edited by LADY CECILIE GOFF. 


Miss Scott THOMSON has produced an extremely scholarly 
book on a subject of wide sociological interest. Her subject 
is the rise in two centuries of a solid middle-class family 
of Dorset merchant-squires to the highest rank of the aristo- 
cracy, and as a study in the relaiions between classes it 
has an importance beyond its special interest as the story 
of the Duke of Bedford’s ancestors. Working from material 
published and unpublished) in the Public Record 
in the Duke’s private archives and elsewhere, Miss 
Scott Thomson has unravelled the history of the Bedford 
Russells down to the death of the second Earl in 1585. In 
doing so she became involved at the start in the gentle and 
controversial art of pedigree making, and the chapters 
which she devotes to this subject are a model of how it 
should be done. The pedigree of the Bedford Russells had 
been somewhat blown upon by the late Mr. Horace Round, 
from whose astringent criticism so few of our noble families 
emerged with their quarterings intact and their Norman 
blood unquestioned; but by careful search among the 
records (much aided therein by our forefathers’ love of 
iitigation) Miss Scott Thomson has established the truth of 
the family tradition that the Russells had inherited their 
seat of Berwick in Dorset from a de la Tour heiress and 
were entitled to quarter the de la Tour arms with their own. 

What she has done is to discover the earliest ancestor 
of the family (hitherto unknown) in the person of one 
Stephen Russell, otherwise Gascoigne, of Dorchester and 
Weymouth, a merchant of some standing in Dorset, who 
was engaged in the Bordeaux trade, represented Weymouth 
in Parliament, did indeed marry Alice, heiress general of 
de la Tour and Blintsfield, and died in 1438. His son Henry 
was also a merchant, trading on a larger scale than his 
father in his own ships, siiting in Parliament and holding 
various public offices in the county, buying more land as 
he grew richer, and moving in a circle of country gentle- 
men and merchants like himself. The next two generations 
of the family seem to have given up trade entirely and lived 
as squires on their estates, and then, in the fourth genera- 
tion after the founder Stephen, was born that John Russell 
of Berwick, Esq., who was destined to make the family 
fortune. With little but his own gifts to help him he went 
to court, where he attracted the attention of Henry VII., 
who had an eagle eye for new men, and was taken into the 


both 
Office, 


{oval Household as a Gentleman Usher. That was the 
beginning of a political career which grew steadily in 


importance, and was marked in its later years by offices 
and rewards which lifted the Russell family into the front 
rank of the nobility. In 1537 he became Comptroller of the 
{oval Household, in 1539 Steward of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, in 1540 Lord High Admiral, and in 1542 Lord Privy 
Seal: moreover, in 1539 he was created Baron Russell of 
Chenies and Knight of the Garter, and in 1550 first Earl of 
3edford. When he died in 1555 he was one of the first 
gentlemen in England, and he had accumulated very wide 
estates, partly by his marriage with Anne Sapcote, a twice- 
widowed heiress (who brought him Chenies), and partly, 
like all the new nobility of the day, by a share in the loot 
of the monasteries, which gave him Woburn, later to become 
the chief seat of the family. 

The Earl was interesting personage who 
played, like his father, an important part in politics and 
was a friend of Elizabeth’s great Minister, William Cecil. 
He was of a Puritan tinge of mind, and maintained a life- 
long correspondence with Bullinger, whom he had met at 
Zurich during his travels abroad. Miss Scott Thomson 
visely does not occupy herself with his political career, 
which is well known, but with his social position, and in 
particular is at pains to build up its background by a 
detailed description of his great house at Chenies, as con- 
tained in the inventory drawn up in his time. If it cannot 
compare in the splendour of its detail with the famous 
Kenilworth inventory drawn up two years earlier and used 
to such effect by Sir Walter Scott, it nevertheless gives a 
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vivid picture of the less extravagant way of life at Chenies ; 
the contents of the bedrooms, the magnificent beds with their 
covers and hangings, the tapestries, carpets, linen and plate, 
and the contents of kitchen, woodsheds, stable, and 
armoury are all catalogued and make exceedingly 
interesting reading. 

The subject of Lady Cecilie Goff’s book was certainly 
acquainted with the owner of Chenies, for they moved in 
the same set and were both keen supporters of the reformed 
doctrines and friends of William Cecil. Margaret, Duchess 
of Suffolk, was one of those remarkable Tudor women 
whose personalities are one by one being revealed to us. 
The daughter of Lord Willoughby by his wife Marie de 
Salinas, one of Katherine of Aragon’s faithful Spanish 
ladies, she became the fourth wife of the elderly Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and during her married life we 
know little of her individual existence, which has to be 
inferred from information mostly concerning her husband. 
But with his death in 1545 she became at once a personage 
and entered upon a lively career of her own, until her death 
in 1580 at the age of sixty-one. Witty and hot-tempered, 
she was remarkable for the strong character, high religious 
principles, and keen intelligence which made her the 
valued friend of men like Bucer, Latimer, and Cecil. She 
had her share of troubles, for the two sons of her first 
marriage died in the flower of their youth of sweating 
sickness, and she herself had to flee the country during the 
Marian persecutions, together with her second husband, 
Richard Bertie, whom she had married when he was her 
Gentleman Usher, and by whom she had two more children. 
During Mary’s reign the couple lived abroad, in Germany 
and Poland, but they returned on Elizabeth’s accession. 
The Duchess’s romantic flight and her sufferings for the 
reformed faith gave her a certain popular renown, and she 
became the heroine of an excessively bad play by Drew and 
a ballad by Deloney, besides appearing with Bertie in 
Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs.’’ It was to her, too, that Bernher 
dedicated the first edition of Latimer’s sermons, some of 
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which had been preached while he was her guest at Grims- 
thorpe. Lady Cecilie Goff has written an interesting book, 
particularly valuable because she prints a number of the 
Duchess’s own letters, some of the best of which are 
addressed to Cecil. With the Chenies inventory may be 
compared the picture of daily life at Grimsthorpe derived 
from the Duchess’s Book of Household Accounts. 


EILEEN POWER. 


STUDIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


British Foreign Policy, 1660-1672. By KEITH FEILING. (Mac- 
millan. 18s.) 

The Crisis of English Liberty, a History of the Stuart Monarchy 
and the Puritan Revolution. By Sir JoHN A. R. MARRIOTT. 
(Clarendon Press. 15s.) 


ANyBoDy who has attempted to study British diplomacy in 
the seventeenth century will appreciate Mr. Keith Feiling’s 
industry and scholarship. Carolingian diplomacy is par- 
ticularly difficult to examine owing to the condition of 
British records. There is, it is true, a fairly good collection 
of ambassadors’ reports at the Record Office, but the dis- 
patches from the Court to the Embassies abroad are, for the 
most part, lost ; so that it would be quite impossible to com- 
pile a British collection of documents complementary to 
that which Monsieur Mignet published in France in the 
middle of last century. The gaps in our records are made 
particularly wide by the disappearance of mosi of Arling- 
ton’s correspondence. Notwithstanding the most diligent 
and exhaustive searches, the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion have never discovered an Arlington collection of papers, 
It therefore seems probable that Henry Bennett destroyed 
his official correspondence before he was cross-questioned by 
the Commons at the close of the third Dutch war. Indeed, 
he could hardly have denied ail knowledge of Charles’s plan 
for establishing a Roman Catholic monarchy, with such 
light-hearted assurance, if documentary proof of his com- 
plicity had still existed. 

Although Mr. Keith Feiling has collected a great deal of 
information and has examined a great number of documents, 
he has not, in my opinion, written a satisfactory history of 
Carolingian policy, for his learning and industry are far 
greaier than his powers of exposition. Political history is 
a succession of causes and effects, and if a historian desires 
to explain what happened and why, he must arrange his 
facis in a chronological order and disentangle the impor- 
tant from the trivial. Mr. Keith Feiling has merely collected 
the results of his researches, and I can only liken his book 
to the component parts of a complicated engine, laid out on 
the floor of a workshop. Those who inspect the imposing 
collection of Springs, valves, cogwheels, and ratchets still 
want to know how the machine worked. 

Sir John Marriott’s study of the great rebellion and the 
restoration is one of those books which are the product of 
enormous reading though not of research as modern scholars 
understand the word. It was, indeed, not necessary for Sir 
John Marriott’s purpose that he should have examined 
papers hitherto undiscovered, for he desires to prove that 
political controversies upon which we may be about to enter 
are similar to the controversies that were the siarting point 
of the great rebellion. For this, it was enough that he should 
re-survey established facts. 

Sir John Marriott sees something analogous to Stuart 
absolutism in the growing powers of modern departments 
of State; he has therefore described the struggle between 
Charles and the Parliament in order to show how absolutism 
was combatted and thwarted. I, personally, am not per- 
suaded that the analogy is as close as Sir John Marriott 
imagines. There may be points of similarity ; but it is 
inconceivable that the encroachments of the Ministry of 
Health, or of the Home Office upon the powers of Parlia- 
ment should ever provoke sentiments comparable to those 
passions and ambitions which were the motive forces of the 
great rebellion. Unless they do, there is no real analogy, 
for the past is only similar to the present if like circum- 
stances produce like effects. 

But my disagreement on this point does not lessen my 
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admiration for the book as a whole, which is an example of 
how much reflection, what power of suggestion may be 
added to a narrative of historical faet, by a historian who 
is both a scholar and a man of affairs. 

A. C. Bu. 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


The Poems of Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 


The Oxford Poets. 


SoME old moral habit lingers in us all, no matter how new- 
fangled our notions may be. I find, for instance, that I 
always approach an artist with a sub-conscious inquiry 
as to his method of life, his philosophical outlook. I want 
to know, before I can settle down to a free enjoyment of 
his moods and occasional inspirations, what has been his 
summing up about the tangled problem of the universe and 
human destiny. The answer enables one to put him on one 
or other of the levels into which mankind sorts itself out. 
The whole process, doubtless, is artificial and perhaps im- 
pertinent, but it does help one to be orderly. 

Mr. Abercrombie seems to me to stand on a high level. 
He is a poet of wide menta! and spiritual experience. He 
has plunged into the thick of the fight in the Wars of 
Dualism, where those notable generals Dante and Milton 
‘*laid waste all their powers,’’ and he has emerged un- 
broken, unembittered, knowing that:— 

‘‘For the last hour 
To joy belongs ; 
The steadfast perish, 
But not the songs.”’ 
Tried and battered through those dreary campaigns of 
middle-age, where vouth with its pride and faith is so often 
worn down, he still welcomes the fight. 
“Yet for a while 
Thwart me, O boulders ; 
I need for laughter 
Your serious shoulders.” 

He has broken through the barriers raised by that mon- 
strous heresy, Dualism, and now looks round on life with 
a chastened simplicity, seeing it whole, as an artist who 
triumphs over the puritan. Most English poets bear the 
scars of that bitter struggle, and Mr. Abercrombie is no 
exception. The shadow of the departing negative virtues 
dwindles in his work, but it is still there, the faintest 
Calvin-gloom ; not enough, however, to prevent the Body 
from addressing the Soul thus, 

‘*“O who will lodge thee better than I have done 

In exultation ?—I who alone 

Can wash thee in the sacring of moonlight. 
Or send thee soaring even that above 

Into the wise and unimaginable night, 
The chambers of the holy fear 

Or bring thee to the breasts of love.”’ 

My preoccupation with Mr. Abercrombie’s fundamental 
impulse leaves me small space to show how his intellect 
weaves variations on it, testing it against the problems of 
the world he livesin; problems political, economic, and scien- 
tific, as well as those more singularly personal and homely. 
These latter he expresses in long poetic dramas and dramatic 
poems—Browningesque in shape—in which verse and 
vocabulary are nervous with the agitation of his inquiry. 
His choice of words betrays the violent restlessness and 
rebellion of his mind. They are words bristling with 
defiance: ‘‘ heaven-fronting love,’’ ‘‘ burning love,’’ love as 
a ‘‘ cloven fire,’’ lives who 

‘“Pour their strength out always into their Love’s 

Fierceness, as green wood bleeds its hissing sap 
Into the red heat of a fire.’ 

These phrases betray the intellectual passion—a white- 
hot fusion of thought and emotion—that drives this poet 
through the strange phantasmagoria which we call life. He 
is seeking all the time to find out why Man is different from 
the rest of the created universe ; why this endowment of 
consciousness and sense of right and wrong; and who is 
the God imposing this distinction that is so fraught with 
pain and humiliation. Words seem to offer a clue to the 
riddle, since they are something other than thought or 
emotion, a magic force, the Logos, whose merest margin 
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is used by Man in the effort to communicate with the 
mystery within himself :— 
‘“‘ There be 

Who hold words made of thought. But as stars slide 

Through air, so words, bright aliens, slide through thought, 

Leaving a kindled way.” 

This unique power of human inquiry is a sort of avarice in 
Mr. Abercrombie. ‘‘ For is not soul a kind of hungriness? "’ 
he cries. That cry shows the temperament that musi be 
immortally restless. A poet uttering it can never be static, 
classical. What serenity he wins will be the serenity of 
straining equilibrium, the motionlessness of two locked 
wrestlers, and never the calm of peaceful acquiescence. He 
tracks down the source of this dualism which makes Man 
different from the rest of created things, and he asks ‘‘ Then 
thou art God? *’ The answer is:— 

‘* Av, many call me so. 

And yet, though words were never large enough 

To take me made, I have a better name. 

I am Thy Self.” 
And with this answer, the quest must begin over again, for 
though this assertion of Individuality as an arbiter in First 
and Last Things is acceptable as an intellectual truth, our 
unstable emotional selves can find no comfort in it, and 
we go on, crying out like children for some external 
Comforter. 

Such a fluid outlook on life makes Mr. Abercrombie a 
romantic, if one may use such an outworn term. By this, 
I mean that his art flows directly from his urgent inquiry, 
an inquiry not only into First Causes, but also into the 
charm, gesture, and significance of the phenomena of life 
which surround us and partake of the universal problem. 
This latter and more purely artistic side of his quest is 
wonderfully expressed. He has a great power of putting into 
poetry his reactions to modern ideas. He deals with doc- 
trines of astronomy, or political economy, and always turns 
the idea into vigorous imagery—as Tennyson, for instance, 
so often failed to do. Here is an example :— 

‘“And shall there be no end to life’s expense 
In mills and yards and factories, 
With no more recompense 
Than sleep in warrens and low styes, 
And undelighted food ? 
Shall still our ravenous and unhandsome mood 
Make men poor and keep them poor ? 
Either to starve or work in deadly shops 
Where the damn’d wisdom of the wheels 
Fearfully fascinates men’s wit and steals, 
With privy embezzlement that never stops, 
The worker's conscience into their spinning roar,— 
Until men are the dead stuff there, 
And the engines are aware.” 

I have dealt with only one or two phases of Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s work, but it is enough to show why he is deemed 
to be of sufficient importance to be numbered amongst the 
‘‘ Oxford Poets ’’ during his lifetime. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Clio was ever a venal, unreliable Muse, and the rehabili- 
tation of the maligned is always a pleasing task for 
amateurs in history. To the company of the new elect, 
where the Borgias are seen as more intelligent but certainly 
no more immoral than their neighbours, and Tiberius stands 
firmly based as the most hardworking, conscientious, and 
able of the Emperors, we now have to welcome Louis XI., 
introduced by D. B. Wyndham Lewis in ‘‘ King Spider "’ 
(Heinemann, 21s.) and ‘‘ Joseph Fouché’’ (Cassell, 15s.), 
sponsored by Stefan Zweig. It is appropriate that these 
much disliked Frenchmen should join up together; they 
had much in common. Fouché was a Louis in a subordinate 
position. Louis was what Fouché would probably have 
been had he been born to a throne. Both the books are 
well documented, and make out good cases for their men as 
exceptionally able servants of France with a genius for 
government, 

An interesting addition to the literature of Inter- 
national Law is Dr. T. Baty’s ‘‘ The Canons of International 
Law ”’ (Murray, 21S.), in which the author’s object is to 
expound the Law of Nations, as something which the jurist 
may discover, but only the common consciousness of States, 
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EQUALITY 


By R. H. TAWNEY, D.Litt. 


“ inequality ” 


possibility of diminishing inequality by general consent. 
7s. 6d. 


By W. A. ROBSON. 


questions relating to local government. 
12s. 6d. 


SIN AND SEX 


By ROBERT BRIFFAULT. 
Introduction by BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


member of the last generation. 
qs. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 





Mr. Tawney considers the meaning of “equality”? and 
; the economic and social aspects of class 
distinctions; past attacks on privilege, and, finally, the 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The author, who has had wide practical experience and has 
carried out extensive original research in the domain covered 
by this book, discusses the largest and most interesting 


Dr. Briffiault urges his readers to base their ethical opinions 
upon something other than the prejudices of the average 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMORIES OF SIXTY YEARS 
By HENRY SANDERSON FURNISS (Lord 
Sanderson), Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

A unique autobiography, being a vivid account by 
the well-known Labour Peer and Economist of his 
full and romantic life. 


LEGENDARY GERMANY, 


Oberammergau and Bayreuth 
By REGINA JAIS. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book of absorbing interest to travellers and 
stay-at-home readers alike. 


MANIPULATION AS A CURATIVE 
FACTOR : Osteopathy and Medicine 
By ETHEL MELLOR, A.R.C.S. tos. 6d. net. 
This important work gives practical information 
about the osteopathic treatment of disease. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION: Facts and Theories 
By W. SCHMIDT. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Prof. H. J. Rose. 15s. net. 
Father Schmidt’s original and striking views on 
the subject of comparative religion are here made 
accessible to English readers. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
PALESTINE IN THE TIME 
OF CHRIST 
By T. HERBERT BINDLEY. D.D. 
os. 6d. net. 
A book dealing with the social, religious and 
literary background of the New Testament, intended 
for the student, the teacher and the general reader. 


INNOCENT Iil. 
By L. ELLIOTT BINNS, D.D. 


The first volume of Methuen’s Great Medieval 
Churchmen Series, edited by Dr. Binns. The book 
is a study of the personality of a remarkable man. 


METHUEN AND CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 





6s. net. 









































BOOKS ON ART 


The recent addition of the Old Court House to our 
premises has enabled us to display adequately our 
collection of Books on Art. The new Art Depart- 
ment, which will be found on the Ground Floor 
of the Court House, contains ail the best books on 
the various aspects of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture: Histories, Monographs, Critical Works, 


Books of Reproductions, Practical Handbooks ; and 
there is also a section of Books for Collectors : Old 
Furniture, Pottery, Silver, etc. All the best books on 
PERSIAN ART can be seen in the Art Department. 


JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS Ltd. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W1 
Telephone: MAYFAIP. 3601 
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mainly inarticulate, can make. The essential of law is the 
common sense of binding obligation, and, Dr. Baty declares, 
‘‘ it is the special glory of the Law of Nations, that, so far, 
it has triumphantly overridden the policeman.’’ Nor, he 
holds, does it need, nor should it suffer, a Legislature. It 
is in effect a moral law, and its canons are simplicity, cer- 
tainly, objectivity and elasticity, and these canons it is the 
object of his book to define and illustrate. A provocative 
and arresting work. A little book which, though the law it 
expounds is to a great extent State and Statutory, has 
something of internationality about it, is ‘* Nationality 
Within the British Commonwealth of Nations,’’ by E. F. W. 
Gey van Pittius (P. S. King, 10s.). 


* * * 


A valuable study of child psychology calls for mention: 
‘* Intellectual Growth in Young Children,’’ by Susan Isaacs 
Routledge, 12s. 6d.). The work is based upon the work 
carried on at The Malting House School for young children 
at Cambridge, and consists of a remarkable series of records, 
extending over three years, which demonstrate a far earlier 
dawn of the reasoning powers than is shown in the experi- 
ments of Piaget and other psychologists. In ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion of Children * (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) Dr. Alfred Adler 
applies his ‘*‘ Individual Psychology *’ to education, but prob- 
ably because his experience has lain in the treatment of 
pathological states his illustrations seem to have been taken 
from morbidities that would not arise at the Malting House 
School. ‘' Education and Leisure’’ (Dent, 12s. 6d.) is ex- 
plained by its title, and consists of twenty-six addresses 
delivered by distinguished educationists, literary men and 
others at the Conference on Education held at Victoria and 
Vancouver last vear. Mr. Ronald Gurner, the Headmaster 
of Whitgift Grammar School, has written in ‘‘ Day Schools 
of England *’ (Dent, 3s. 6d.) a spirited defence of day-school 
education as compared with that provided by the famous 
boarding Turning from general to vocational 
education, Mr. James A. Bowie’s ‘‘ Education for Business 
Management *’ (Oxford University Press, &s. 6d.) makes out 
a good case for training in management, and the only person 
likely to disagree with his conclusions is the man who has 
been very successful in business without such training. 
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BRIDGE 


3y CALIBAN, 
POST-MORTEM 
ee ELL,’’ said Miranda, 
competition? ” 
‘* What about it? ”’ 


for it, did vou?” 
‘“No. But Ferdinand did—and 


‘““what about your old 


said I. ‘* You didn’t goin 


he didn’t even win a 


book. There’s quite a lot that we want to ask you.” 

‘* Fire away,” said I, ; 

“Right,” began Stephano. ‘‘ Now, about Problem 
VIII.——”’ 

‘* About Problem IV.——"’ said Miranda. 

‘** About Problem X.——"’ 

‘‘Listen,’’ I said. ‘‘ I’m ready to answer criticisms, but 


we'd beiter take them in order. Agreed? 


) Then has anyone 
anything to say about Problem I.? ” 


‘* Yes ’—from Gonzalo—‘ I have. At love-all, East 
deals and passes, and South holds :— 
@ KJ 3 2 K8& AQ1084 &* AKQ 


You savy he should bid Two Diamonds. 
or Three No-Trumps? ”’ 

‘* The Two Diamonds is conventional, dear,’’ put in Mrs, 
Gonzalo. ‘It’s one of those bids that really mean some- 
thing else.” 

That’s it. If there were no such thing as a conven- 
tional bid, Two No-Trumps (or Three) would be justifiable. 
But either, as an opening bid, is risky. Bid Two No- 
Trumps, and North, holding no Quick Trick, may ‘ pass out’ 
a certain 3id Three No-Trumps, and a long suit of 
Hearts or Spades may be established against you. Your 
opening bid of Two Diamonds obviates these difficulties.” 

‘* How? *’ asked Gonzalo. 

‘‘ Why, it says to vour partner: My hand is so strong 
that we ought to trv for game. Diamonds is the best suit, 
but there are other possibilities. If you hold as much as 
one Quick Trick, tell me about it. If not, bid Two No- 
Trumps, and I'll try again.”’ 

‘* Now here’s a problem you didn’t set,’’ said Ferdinand. 


But why not Two 


gramme. 
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‘* Suppose North does go Two No-Trumps—what does South 
bid then? ” 

‘* Three Diamonds.”’ 

‘* Yet if North has only the King of Diamonds, you may 
easily get Three No-Trumps.”’ 

‘* Quite so. And my Three Diamonds will give him a 
second chance to bid it. Or suppose that he has five or six 
Hearts to the Queen. On the second round he can show me 
those. I can then bid either Four Hearts or Three No- 
Trumps.”’ 

‘*To go back to Ferdinand’s question,”’ said Stephano. 
‘‘ Tf your partner’s first response is Two No-Trumps, why 
don’t you then bid Three Clubs? ” 

‘‘ With three of the suit? It would be too risky. My 
partner, with, say, three Clubs to the Knave, might leave me 
in. I can only show a second suit if I've four of it—that 
is, where I know that my pariner’s hand is weak. If his 
first response is Hearts or Spades, I can, of course, show my 
strength in Clubs with safety.” 

‘Hold on a minute,’ broke in Ferdinand.  ‘‘ Your 
partner, you said just now, might leave you in Three Clubs, 
But I thought it was a cardinal point in the Forcing system 
that a Two Bid must end with a game contract? ” 

‘‘ It must— if possible. But sometimes it simply doesn’t 
happen. If partner, in this present case, has no good 
bid over Three Diamonds, the chances of game are remote ; 
and I think one must just leave it at that.’’ 

‘‘That’s why I open with Three No-Trumps,” declared 





Gonzalo. ‘‘ You get the lead, probably, up to one of your 
guarded Kings ” 
‘* Sorry. There’s a lot to be said for that, but I can’t 


begin the argument all over again. On balance—take it 
from me—the Two-bid, with an obligatory take-out, works 
better. If you doubt it, deal the other three hands at 
random, say, half a dozen times, and compare the results 
of the two methods.”’ 

‘“We bow to vour ruling, murmured Miranda. 
‘‘ Though the judges, I hear, ‘make no pretence of infalli- 


” 


bilitv.. Now what about Problem IT.? ” 
‘* A sitter. Wecan polish that off in two minutes. West- 


East are game and 40; North-South love. South deals him- 
self :— 
@ None Q3985432 o KJ + 
On that hand, he must open with Four Hearts.”’ 
‘‘ Why so many? ’’ asked someone. 
“ Because the hand, in defence against Spades, is nearly 
useless. Suppose you open with Three Hearts. West may 
hold :— 


@ AKJ10x 9 AKx o AQOz: * x 


and will certainly bid Three Spades. You are now helpless. 
But to bid Four Spades, when one is vulnerable, is a 
different proposition. West would have to have a cast-iron 
hand to attempt it.’’ 

‘* But look what you risk when you bid Four Hearts! ”’ 
said Miranda. 

‘‘ Negligible, I assure vou. South is not vulnerable. 
He can only lose 400 if everything lies wrong and his partner 
holds a Yarborough. But his expectation of loss is nil ; 
and at the same time he makes practically certain that his 
adversaries don’t bid.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHARACTER 
WITHOUT MOODS 


A man appreciates the character of Classic Tobacco. It gives him 
full measure cf fine flavour from its rich blend, burning evenly, 
fragrently and coolly ‘til the last little disc is smoked at the bottom 
of the bowl —without asking him to put up with temperamental 
lapses. Unendingly, it smokes pleasurably, taking no toll of tongue 
or throat. In all, an utterly good tobacco, reasonably priced. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 
1-OZ. 1od.: 2-OZ. TINS 1/8: 1-LB. JARS 13 /4(NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
({SENDA POSTCARD FOR A FREE SAMPLE to the Manufacturers: 
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The National 
Health Builder 


Hovis contains less starch than ordinary bread, 
more proteins (the Muscle Builders), and 
nourishes and sustains without adding un- 
necessary bodyweight. Its wealth in Vitamin B 
prevents malnutrition, ensures perfect digestion 
and fosters growth in children. Eat Hovis 
every day. 
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Best Bakers Bake it 
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“The Maric of Islam” 










Verdure and blossom... . Peak and 
chasm . . . . Mosque and minaret 

. Ghostly ruins and teeming 
bazaars .. . Golden sands and glitter 


ing seguias . Princely palaces and 
mud cities Sunset and the 
Muezzin. 


4 magnificent tour in the land of the 
stork, the scarlet ibis and the golden 
date—the land of blood-red dawn, 
gorgeous sunset, and peerless trans- 
lucent night. 
ALGERIA - TUNISIA - MOROCCO : 
THE SAHARA | A 
B t to see the Sahara’s greatest wonders 
UT you must get to the South. 

Private Tours by Modéle de luxe 5-seater landaulets. 

range the route and details yourself, but let us 

assist with expert advice. Tours for separate 

bookings by 14-seater Saloon Coaches running 
te scheduled itineraries. 125 tours to choose from. / 
Forty-four of the famous “Transatlantique ” hotels 
erected especially for these tours. A fleet of six- 
wheeled ‘‘ Desert Cars.” 

Write for Booklet. 
FRENCH LINE 

Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE Ld. 
20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


POOR FISHING—THE GOLD CRISIS—MR. McKENNA AND RESTRICTION—TIN 


had set lines with attractive bait last week-end to 

catch that most elusive fish—the investing public— 
on the following Monday. Markets were strong at the close 
of business on Friday. The Sunday papers were replete 
with stories of the boom in gold-mining shares. The ‘* sun- 
shine *’ Press talked cheerfully of the “‘ turn” in Wall 
Street. Had not the index of thirty American industrial 
shares forged ahead from its 1930 low point of 157.5 (on 
December 16th), and touched 171.5? Had not the index 
of twenty American railroad shares jumped in the same 
period from 91.6 to 108.38? The more cheerful tone which 
has been animating business in the New York stock 
markets was spreading to London. Would the investing 
public take the bait? The poor fish failed utterly to rise. 
The professionals were left to make their own splash, and 
a good deal of small profit-taking resulted. Of course, if 
the Government were defeated and a general] election were 
announced, there would be an immdiate and undiscriminat- 
ing little boom in British industrial shares. (The market 
in election ‘* majorities ’’ is quoting Conservatives at 315, 
Labour at 230, and Liberals at 50.) But, politics apart, I 
cannot see the investing public being enticed into making 
Stock Exchange commitments when gold has been flowing 
to France at the rate of over £4,000,000 a week, and 
eminent bankers are talking of a rise in Bank rate. No 
fish will rise to a bait if a scaring noise is made from 
the ** bank.”’ 


Tine professional fishermen in Stock Exchange waters 


* * * 


Actually the Bank of England made a considerable 
noise in the money market this week, leaving no doubt that 
it takes a serious view of the gold efflux. Its immediate 
concern was to see an improvement in our dollar exchange, 
for gold shipments to New York had become profitable. 
On January 23rd, the discount market was politely told 
to put its rates higher. It did—up to 2 5-16 per cent. for 
three months’ bank bills—but the Bank was not satisfied, 
and on Monday this week appeared as a seller of Treasury 
bills first at 23 per cent., and then at 27-16 per cent. Thus 
the market discount rate was forced up to 2} per cent., the 
dollar exchange reacted in our favour, and the immediate 
danger of gold flowing to New York passed. Now no one 
supposes that the discount rate can be pegged indefinitely 
at 2} per cent. if there is a scarcity of bills, but even if it 
could, the much more serious problem of the gold flow to 
France remains. Last year France increased her gold hold- 
ing by £96 millions to £481.3 millions. Since November 
last, when the present drain began, she has taken from 
the Bank of England £23,142,000. Since the Bank of 
France decided about two weeks ago to accept gold of our 
** standard fineness *’ £6,408,000 gold has crossed the 
Channel in spite of the fact that on the French side the 
Bank rate is 2 per cent. and on the English side 3 per cent. 
Of course, under the rules of the gold standard game, the 
franc exchange should move in our favour after each ship- 
ment of gold; but it just refuses to budge. What is the 
explanation of this sinister phenomenon? 

a. + * 


Monetary affairs are wrapped in so much mystery that 
we are left guessing. In the City it is usua] to hear the 
remark that higher money rates do not attract money to 
London nowadays because foreigners are frightened of 
sterling. It is probably nearer the truth to say that the 
Frenchman is frightened of the franc—or at any rate 
frightened of losing his capital. It is not fully appreciated 
in this country that a mild panic has taken hold of the 
small capitalist in France. Consider his position. He lost 
his pre-war savings in Russia, he suffered the post-war 
devaluation of the franc, he found that the flotation of the 
Young Loan last year proved a bad bargain, and he has 
been scared by the recent bank failures and the Oustric 
scandals. Now he is hoarding for all he is worth. So 
deficient is the French monetary system that when internal 


demands for currency become pressing, the banks draw on. 
their balances abroad and, when profitable, ship gold, which 
they deposit at the Bank of France in exchange for its 
notes. The reason why they hold large foreign balances is 
another story. It is said in Paris that the gold drain may 
stop after the turn of the month provided nothing happens 
to upset the nerves of the public and cause a further with- 
drawal of deposits. The Bank of England may well be 
alarmed at the situation, seeing that its gold holding is 
now down to £142.2 millions, or nearly £9 millions below 
the total a year ago. It cannot lightly contemplate the 
prospect of being forced off the gold standard, but what 
is the use of raising its Bank rate if the gold standard game 
is not being played according to the rules? At this dark 
hour before the trade revival dawn, the whole country 
would shudder at a 4 per cent, Bank rate. It might cause a 
British flight from sterling, which would again upset the 
exchanges, I have no doubt that the Bank of England 
will hold on to a 3 per cent. rate as long as there is any 
chance that the French gold drain will come to a natural 
end. Let us hope and pray that quiet will rest upon the 
soul of the French capitalist in the next few weeks. 
* * * 


The Olympian lucidity of Mr. Reginald McKenna’s 
lectures is a great asset to the City. So often the world out- 
side believes that Company chairmen have nothing useful 
to say merely because they are unable to say it in intelli- 
gible English. But Mr. McKenna is so clear and compre- 
hensive that millions of wireless listeners are now convinced 
that there are brains at work in the City. Nevertheless, I 
was somewhat disappointed that Mr. McKenna did not tell 
us how to end the slump. It is unfortunate that bankers 
should still be quarrelling over the question as to how it 
started. Mr. McKenna implied that the continuance of 
the slump was now largely a psychological question. 
** Until sufficient confidence has returned to stimulate buy- 
ing,’’ he said, ** stocks of goods are not likely to dwindle 
nor production to increase. And a marked revival of con- 
fidence is unlikely until prices show a tendency to harden.’’ 
So it all depends on commodity prices. Mr. McKenna 
might have referred to the desperate efforts which are now 
being made by producers of raw materials—such as oil, 
rubber, copper, tin, sugar, coffee, tea—to raise prices by 
schemes for the restriction of output. There is a lot of 
ill-informed prejudice against restriction schemes. What 
often happens in practice without restriction is that the 
highest-cost producers reconstruct their capital or are 
bought out at bargain prices by other producers or specu- 
lative syndicates; but their production still exists. 

* * * 


Let us take the case of tin. Does it pay the low-cost 
producer to exhaust his ore reserves at relatively unprofit- 
able prices? Is the supply of tin ore in the world really 
limited as compared with the future requirements of con- 
sumers? There is, of course, at the present time a surplus 
capacity in the tin industry. The estimates prepared by 
the Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation of world supplies 
and consumption in 1930 are as follows :— 


1929 1930 
World’s Supplies 172,386 tons 157,573 tons 
World Consumption 165,900 tons 142,350 tons 





Surplus Production 6,486 tons 15,223 tons 


Of the 23,000 tons decline in consumption last year, about 
16,000 tons is accounted for by the United States—7,000 
tons by the American automobile industry. Voluntary 
restriction in the industry failed last year, and the Govern- 
ments of the Federated Malay States, the Dutch East 
Indies, and Bolivia have now apparently agreed to take 
charge and impose certain quotas for export. Since this 
scheme was proposed, the price of tin has recovered from | 
£105 per ton to £120, relapsing to £115. After the 1921 
slump, the price of tin recovered from £160 per ton to £300. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





The Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Westminster Bank Limited was held at the Head Office, Loth- 
bury, E.C. The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman), presided. 

The Chairman, at the outset, referred to the retirement from 
the Chairmanship of Mr. R. Hugh Tennant. After a service of 
close upon four years in that capacity, Mr, Tennant had decided 
to take some measure Of relief from the onerous duties involved. 
His qualifications for the post were manifold; he had an 
intimate knowledge of the producing and manufacturing side 
of business, based on first-hand experience, and also possessed 
a capacity for, and grasp of, the financial side of affairs that 
made him a Bank Chairman well equipped and worthy in every 
sense. He, the Chairman, was glad to say that Mr. Tennant 
would retain his seat on the Board, so that his outstanding 
abilities would not be lost to the Bank. Sir Malcolm Hogg had 
been appointed a Deputy Chairman to serve with Sir Montagu 
Turner. Having referred to other changes in the personnel of 
the Board, the Chairman mentioned that he had to record the 
retirement on September 30th last from the position of Chief 
General Manager of their co-Director, Mr. John Rae. The career 
of Mr. Rae had been one of devotion to the interests of the 
Bank, and he filled every position assigned to him, including 
that of Chief General Manager, with conspicuous ability and 
success, Mr. Rae retained his seat on the Board, and his wise 
counsel was regularly available. To succeed to the post of Chief 
General Manager, the Directors appointed Mr. Charles Lidbury, 
who had worked his way up through all the stages of banking 
life, and had shown great capabilities and energy. 


BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS 

Referring to the Bank’s balance-sheet, he said there had been 
a substantial fall in net profits, which were £338,496 lower as 
compared with the figures shown in 1929, representing a decrease 
of 15.7 per cent. The poorer results were disclosed in the figure 
representing Advances to Customers and Other Accounts, which 
showed a shrinkage of no less than £15,400,000. Owing to bad 
trade money had not been called for in such large volume for 
current commercial needs. It had flowed back to the Bank 
naturally, and there had certainly been no calling in of loans 
from productive industry. Indeed, they welcomed any legiti- 
mate outlet for the Bank’s funds, where they could be properly 
employed in stimulating and extending trade. As to the alloca- 
tions of the profit to the various Funds, these had totalled 
£550,000 against £850,000 in 1929 and £775,000 in 1928, and he 
could say without hesitation that the Board did not consider 
these to be entirely adequate. 


ECONOMIC POSITION 

Following upon a review of this country’s staple industries, 
Coal Mining, Iron and Steel, Shipping, Shipbuilding, Engineer- 
ing, Cotton, Wool, and Agriculture, the Chairman gave a series 
of figures, showing the black spots in the distribution of Unem- 
ployment. There was no denying the fact that 1930 had been 
the most difficult year since 1921, and the chief manifestations 
were plain for all to see: The Unemployment figures ; the fall 
in wholesale prices, with the widening gap between wholesale 
and retail prices ; the drop in the value of our Overseas Trade ; 
and the decline in Stock Exchange values. 

Proceeding, he said that the history of the years 1924 to 
1928, the period prior to the general depression, showed quite 
clearly that for one reason or another this country was lagging 
behind her competitors. Of the causes which acted as a deterrent 
to trade the world over—and he detailed these—some would 
pass away through the automatic working of economic laws. 

He went on to say: Yet another cause is held by many to 
be largely responsible for the world’s present ills—the maldis- 
tribution of gold—and it has been suggested that the Central 
Banks of Europe can by concerted action go far to effect a cure. 
Certainly, the accumulations of gold both in America and more 
particularly in France, largely augmented as they have been 
during the past year, have exercised a disturbing influence on 
the London Money Market and in the exchange position, In 
this connection, I welcome the formation of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, and if its activities can bring about a 
more equitable distribution of the world’s gold, thereby achiev- 
ing a greater measure of stability both in prices and in inter- 


national exchange, it will have rendered signal service to world 
commerce, At the same time, I cannot help thinking that the 
effect of these gold accumulations on the general trade situation 
has perhaps been overstressed, 


EFFECT OF FINANCIAL RECTITUDE 


We as a nation have observed the strictest financial rectitude 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world. And so to-day we find ourselves 
faced with a National Debt of £7,000 millions, mainly contracted 
in a period of high war prices, while the wholesale price level it- 
self has now fallen back to the 1913 line. A dozen years after the 
war, 20 per cent. of our whole national income is still passing 
through the hands of the tax-gatherer, and the effects of this 
drain become more serious in times of depression like the pre- 
sent. Moreover, our tax system, by its inroads upon capital, 
Serves in several ways to exacerbate the position. Nearly a 
half of our annual budget represents deferred payment for the 
war, and is therefore more or less fixed ; the remainder—more 
than a half—instead of being strictly and rigidly curtailed in 
view of this fact, has shown a ceaseless tendency to rapid ex- 
pansion, under successive Governments. For years, the demand 
that the country should begin to cut its coat according to its 
cloth has fallen upon deaf ears; but to-day, when the general 
and sharp fall in prices has proportionately increased the real 
burden of taxation, the need for national economy must be 
brought home to the whole people. We have surely reached a 
time when any new expenditure should be judged not by its 
intrinsic desirability, but by the question whether the country 
can afford it. 


THE VITAL PROBLEM 


The crux of the whole matter is that British production costs 
are too high to admit of the possibility of present expansion in 
trade in competitive markets, whether at home or abroad. Some- 
how or other costs. have got to be reduced to a level which 
facilitates effective competition, and this brings me back to 
one of the gravest features of the situation, namely, the wide 
and increasing disparity between wholesale commodity prices 
and the cost of living. The worker measures the value of his 
Wages against the retail price level; to the manufacturer the 
standard for judging the burden of wage costs as an item in 
production costs is the wholesale price level. Here, too, we find 
the gap widening. How is it to be narrowed? If we can find 
the answer to this question we shall have struck a blow at the 
deepest roots of our present trouble. For unless retail prices 
and the cost of living can be reduced, there is grave danger that 
every attempt at readjustment of nominal wages will meet 
with resistance, and that the country will be plunged into a 
series of formidable industrial disputes‘which would provide an 
incalculable aggravation of the handicaps under which we are 
already suffering. Wage reductions alone, especially in the 
transport and distributive industries, would lead to some reduc- 
tion in retail prices ; but workers are quite naturally suspicious 
that such reduction of prices would probably be disproportionate 
to their own sacrifices. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 

Nothing, therefore, could be less helpful than merely to say 
that Wages must come down, without considering the essential 
conditions involved and realizing that every section, from the 
shareholder, through the management, down to the unskilled 
worker, must be brought under the application of the principle 
of adjusting earnings to their proper economic relationship with 
to-day’s value of the services performed. The meaning of 
this is quite plain. It is not sectional sacrifices but a co-opera- 
tive effort of the whole nation that is required ; and the best 
that one can hope of 1931 is that this fact will be fully appre- 
ciated by the country and will result, in the first place, in 
bringing together the leaders of our industrial life, employers. 
and employees, in a common determination to produce an 
economic reorganization and readjustment which shall be both 
fair to all parties and effective in operation. By this means 
alone can we hope to restore prosperity to Britain, and to main- 
tain our position in the van of industrial progress. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and other formal 
business transacted. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY 





OF CAMBRIDGE. 


T WO LAURENCE READERS in Classics will shortly be elected, 
the first in Ancient History (primarily Roman History of the Empire), 
the second in Classical Archeology. 

The Readers will be elected as from August Ist, 1921. 

Each Readership will have attached to it a pensionable stipend of £850 
a year, or, during such time as the Reader may hold a Fellowship with divi- 
dend, £650 a year. The Readerships are not tenable together with a Tutor- 
ship or Bursarship in a College, and the Reader may not undertake for 
remuneraton more than six hours’ teaching a week on behalf of a College or 
Colleges. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor on or before Wednesday, March 4th 

No testimonials or references need be sent. If a candidate desires to 
submit any, they should not exceed four in all, and in the case of testimonials 
ten copies of each should be sent to the Vice-Chancellor not later than 
March 4th. 

Further information can be obtained from the Registrar, Registry of the 
University, Cambridge. 





CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


ORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—Assistant 
Patent Office (20-25, with extension in certain cases). 

Regulations and particulars, together with the forms on which applications 
must be made, will be sent in response to requests (preferably by postcard), 
addressed to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, giving the title of the situation. The latest date for the receipt 
of application forms is June 4th, 1931. 
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undersigned, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must 

be received on or before February l4th, 1931. 

NOEL B. RUDD, Town Clerk. 


Guildhall, Norwich. 
January 28th, 1931. 





WEST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HORSHAM BRANCH LIBRARY. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Librarian-in-charge 

of the Horsham Branch of the County Library. Applicants must have 

had practical experience in Public Library work, and possess Certificates of 
the Library Association or the School of Librarianship. Salary £150 per annum. 
Applications, stating age, library experience, and qualifications, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimonals, to be addressed 
to the Librarian, County Library, South Street, Chichester, not later than 


February 14th, 1931. 
EVAN T. DAVIS, Secretary. 
County Education Office, 
Chichester. 








SCHOOLS AND TRAINING CENTRES. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford 








AMBRIDGE.—The Perse School, founded A.D. 1615. Head- 
master, H. A Wootton, M.A. Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering 
unique advantages through its close proximity to the University. Very well 
known for successful work in Classics, Modern Languages, and Science. 
Preparatory department for junior boys, O.T.C., and Scouts. School house in 
grounds of four acres. Playing fields 28 acres.—Apply Headmaster. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


AN EXAMINATION for several Open Scholarships (value 50 to 
80 guineas) will take place in March next. Leighton Park is a Public 
School in which physical training on the Danish System, Scouting, and 
organised leisure pursuits take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees 150 to 
180 guineas per annum. For particulars apply to the Headmaster, E. B. Castle, 
M.A., Oxon. 





ROFESSIONAL MEN and New Poor.—School, an hour from 
London, near sea, offers three Scholarships worth £90 a year. Girls of 
unusual musical or artistic promise will be considered in addition to examina- 
tion candidates. Closing date for entries, February 2ist.—Reply Box 251, 
THz Nation, 388, Great James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, 
A*® Open Scholarship of £50 per 


over 10 and under 18 on July 3ist, 
Lith Exa May llth to 13th. 
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